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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Hu g thought fit to retouch and new Medel 
the two following ſhort Treatiſes, to adapt 
them to the preſent Times, and apply the Argu- 
ments and Obſervations contained therein, to the 
Derftical and Atheiſtical Authors of the preſent 
Age; and being determined to leave them as a 
Legacy to theſe wicked Writers, I have ac- 
cordingly appointed my worthy Friend Mr. H.F. 
to Reprint and Publiſh, for the Uſe and Bene- 
fit of the ſaid Authors, the aforeſaid Legacy, 
immediately after my Deceaſe : And this I do, 
in Order to awaken them to a juſt Senſe of 
their Duty, and to put them in Mind (from 
my — ) hereafter to employ their Wit and 
Learning, if they have an th to better Purpoſes 
e 


than thoſe tory have hitherto appear'd to aim 
. 
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WICKED AUTHORS, &. 
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Containing ſome Arguments to prove that the 
aboliſhing of CHRISTIANITY in GREAT 


BRI r Aix, may, as Things now ſtand, be at- 
tended with ſome Inconveniencies, and per- 


haps not produce thoſe many good Effects 
propoſed thereby. NEW MODELL'D. 


Tf may not, perhaps, be fafe for an Au- 
thor now a Days, to appear as an Advo- 
cate for the Chriftian Religion, at a Jun- 


cture when the general Humour and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the World is againſt it; and when all 


B | Parties 
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Parties ſeem fo unanimouſly determined to 
lay it aſide, and to root the Principles of it 
out of their Minds,: As we may certainly con- 
clude from their Actions, their Diſcourſes, and 
their Writings. However, I know not how 
it is, whether from the Affectation of Singu- 
larity, or the Perverſeneſs of Human Nature, 
but fo it unhappily falls out, that I cannot be 
entirely of this Opinion. Nay, more, if any 
Body thould give me certain Information of an 
Order being iſſued out for my immediate 
Proſecution by the Attorney General, I ſhould 
{till confeſs, that in the preſent Poſture of our 
Affairs at Home or Abroad, I do not yet ſee 
the abſolute Neceſſity of extirpating the Chri- 
ſtian Religion from among us. This perhaps 
may appear too great a Paradox even for our 
wiſe and paradoxical Age to endure ; there- 
fore, I ſhall handle it with all imaginable Ten- 
derneſs, and with the utmoſt Deference to that 
great and profound Majority which is of ano- 
ther Sentiment. 


By the Way, the curious may pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve, how much the Genius of a Nation may 
alter in half an Age. I have heard it affirmed fox 
certain by ſome very old People, that the 
contrary Opinion was, even in their Memo- 
ries, as much in Vogue as the other is now ; 
and, that a Project for the aboliſhing of Chri- 
ſtianity would then have appeared as ſingular, 

and 


| 1 
and have been thought as abſurd, as it h 


be at this time to write or diſcourſe in its 
Defence, 


Therefore I freely own, that all A ppear- 
ances. are againſt me. The Syſtem of the 
Goſpel after the Fate of other Syſtems, 1s ge- 
nerally. antiquated and exploded,; and the 
Mats, or Body of the common People, among 
whom it ſeems to have had its lateſt Credit, 
are now grown as much aſhamed of it as their 
Betters. Opinions, like Faſhions always de- 
ſcending from thoſe of Quality, to the mid- 
dle fort, and thence to the Vulgar ; where at 
Length they are dropt and vaniſh, | 


But here 1 2851 not be miſtaken, 28 
muſt therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a Di- 


ſtinction from the Writers on the other Side, 


when they make a Difference betwixt Nomi- 
nal and Real J. rinitarians. For I hope no Rea- 
der imagines me ſo weak as to ſtand up in the 
Defence of Real Chriſtianity, ſuch as in primi- 
tive Times had an actual Influence over the 
Belief and Actions of its Profeſſors : (if we 
may believe the Authors of thoſe Ages) to offer. 
at the reſtoring of that would 2 be a 
wild Project; that would be to dig up Foun- 
dations, to deſtroy at one Blow all the Wit, 


and half the Learning of the Kingdom; to 


break the entire Frame and Conffitution of 
Things, to ruin Trade, extinguiſh Arts and 
B 2 Scien- 
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Sclences together with the Profeſſors of them; 
in ſhort, to turn our Courts, Exchanges, and 
Shops, into Deſarts; and would be full as ab- 
ſurd as the Propoſal of Horace, When he ad- 
viſed the Romans, all in a Body, to leave their 


City, and ſeek a new Beat in ſome remote 


Part of the World, by way of a Cure for the 
Corruption of their Manners. Therefore I 
think this Caution was in itſelf altogether un- 
neceſſary (which I have inſerted only to pre- 
vent all Poſfubility of Cavilling.) Since every 
candid Reader will eaſily underſtand my Diſ- 
courſe to be intended only in Defence of No- 
minal Chriſtianity, the other having been for 
ſome time wholly laid aſide by general Con- 
ſent, as utterly inconfiſtent with all our pre- 
ſent Schemes of Wealth and Power. 


But why ſhould we therefore caſt off the 
NameandT:itleof Chriſtians? For, notwithſtand- 
ing the general 3 and Reſolution be ſo 
violent for it, yet I confeſs I cannot (with Sub- 
miſſion) apprehend the Conſequence neceſſary. 
However, ſince the Undertakers propoſe ſuch 
wonderful Advantages to the Nation by this 
Project, and advance many plauſible Objections 
againſt the Syſtems of Chriſtianity, T ſhall 
briefly conſider the Strength of both, fairly 
allow them their greateſt Weight, and offer 
ſuch Anſwers as I think moſt reaſonable. 
After which I will beg Leave to ſhew what 
Inconveniencies may poſſibly happen by ſuch 


an 
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an Innovation, in the preſent Poſture of ,our 
Affairs. £4 


. * - 
' * 7 
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Firſt, one great Advantage propoſed by the 
aboliſhing of Chriſtianity is, That it would 
very much enlarge and eſtabliſh Liberty of 
Conſcience, that great Bulwark of our Na- 
tion, and of the Proteſtant Religion, which 
is ſtill too much limited by Prieſt-craft, not- 
withſtanding all the good Intentions of the 
Legillature : As we have lately found by.a ſe- 
vere Inſtance, For it is confidently reported, 
that two young Gentlemen of real Hopes, 
bright Wit, and profound Judgment; who 
by. a thorough Examination of Caufes and 
Effects, and by the meer Force of natural 
Abilities, without the leaſt Tincture of Learn- 

; having made a Diſcovery, that there was 
no 0 God, and generouſly communicating their 
Thoughts for the good of the Publick, were 
by an unparalled Severity, and upon ſome 
ſtrange obſolete Law, broke. for Blaſphemy. 
And, as it hath been wiſely obſerved, if Per- 
ſecution once begins, no Man alive knows 
how far it may reach, or where it will end. 


In Anſwer to all which, with Deference 
to wiſer Judgments, I think this rather ſhows 
the Neceſſity of nominal Religion among us. 
Great Wits love to be free with the higheft 
Objects; and if they cannot be allowed a i God 
19 revile or renounce, they will be apt to ſpeak 

evil 
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evil of Dignities, abuſe the Government, and - 
reflect upon the Miniſtry : Which I am ſure 
few will deny to be of much more pernicious 
Conſequence; according to the ſaying of T7- 


berius, Deorum Offenſa Diis cure, As to 


the particular Fact related, I think it is not 
fair to argue from one Inſtance, and perhaps 
another cannot be produced : For (to the 
Comfort of all thoſe who may be apprehen- 
five of Perſecution) Blaſphemy we know is 
yet freely ſpoke-a Million of Times in every 


 Coffee-Houſe and Tavern, or wherever elſe 


good Company meet, It muſt be allowed 
indeed, that to break an Engliſb Free-Born 
Officer, only for Blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak the 
gentleſt of ſuch an Action, a very high ſtrain 
of abſolute Power. Little can be faid in Ex- 
cuſe for the General ; perhaps he was afraid it 
might give Offenceto the Allies, among whom, 


for ought we know, it may be the Cuſtom of 


the Country to belive a God. But if he ar- 
gued, as ſome have done upon a miſtaken 

rinciple, that an Officer who is, guilty of 
ſpeaking. Blaſphemy, may ſometime or other 
proceed ſo far as to raiſe a Mutiny, the Con- 
ſequence is by no means to be admitted; for, 
furely, the Commander of an Engliſʒ Army 
is like to be but ill obey'd, whoſe Soldiers 


fear and reverence him as little as they do a 
Deity. 


It 
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It is further objected. againſt the Goſpel 
Syſtem, that it obliges Men to believe Things 
too difficult for Pree-Thinkers, and ſuch who 
have ſhook off the Prejudices of Education, To 
which I anſwer, that People ſhould be cautious 
how they raiſe Objectons which refle& upon 
the Wiſdom of the Nation. Is not every Bo- 
dy freely allow'd to believe whatever he 
pleaſes, and to publiſh his Belief to the World 
whenever he he thinks fit? Would any in- 
different Foreigner, who ſhould read the 
Trumpery lately Written by Tindal, Toland, 
Morgan, The Authors of the Fable of the Bees, 
the Reſurection of Jeſus confidered, Chriſtianity 
not founded on Argument, and forty more, 
imagine the Goſpel to be our Rule of Faith, 
and to be confirmed by Parliaments? Does 
any Man deſire to have it thought that he be- 
lieves one Syllable of the Matter? and is any 
Man the Worſe receiv'd upon that Score, or 
does he find his Want even of nominal Faith 
a Diſadvantage to him in the Purſuit of any 
civil or military Employment? What if there 
be an old dormant Statute or two againſt him, 
are they not now obſolete, to a degree, that 
Empſen and Dudley themſelves, were they 


now alive, would find it impoſſible to put 
them in Execution. 


It is likewiſe urged, that there are, by Com- 
putation, in this Kingdom, above ten Thou- 
land Parſons, whoſe Revenues added to thoſe 


{ 
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of my Lords the Biſhops, would ſuffice to | 
maintain at leaſt two hundred young Gentle- 
men of Wit, and Pleaſure, and Free-thinking 
Principles, Enemies to Prieſt-craft, Pedantry, 
and Prejudices ; who might be an Ornament 
to the Court and Town: And then, again, 
ſo great a Number of able {bodzed) Divines 
might be a recruit to our Fleets and Armies. 
This indeed appears to be a Conſideration 
of ſome Weight: But then on the other 
fide, ſeveral Things deſerve to be conſidered 
likewiſe, diz. Whether it may not be 
thought neceſſary that in certain Tracts of 
Country, like what we call Pariſhes, there 
ſhould be one Man at leaſt, of Abilities to 


Read and Write. Then it ſeems a wrong 


Computation, that the Revenues of the Church 
throughout this Iſland would be large enough 
to maintain two hundred young Gentlemen, 
or even half that Number, after the preſent 
refined way of living, that is, to allow each 
of them ſuch an Income, as in the modern 
Phraſe, would make them eaſy. But ſtill 
there is in this Project a greater Miſchief be- 
hind; and we ought to beware of the Wo 
man's Folly, who killed the Hen that every 
Morning laid her a golden Egg. For, pray 
what would be come of our Poſterity in 
the next Age, if we had nothing to truſt to, 
beſides the ſcrophulous conſumptive Produ- 
ction furniſh'd by our Men of Wit and Plea- 
ſure, when having ſquandered away their 
Vigour 
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Vigour, Health and Eſtates, they are forced 
by ſome diſagreeable Marriage to piece up 
their broken Fortunes, and entail rotten- 
neſs and Politeneſs on their Children? Now 
here are ten Thouſand Perſons reduced, by 
the wiſe Regulations of Henry the Eighth, 
to the Neceſſity of a low Dyet, and moderate 
Exerciſe ; who are the only great Reſtorers of 
our Breed; and without them the Nation 
would, in an Age or two, become but one 
great Hoſpital. 


Another Advantage propos'd by the abo- 
liſhing of Chriſtianity, 1s the clear Gain of 
one Day in ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, 
and conſequently the Kingdom one Seventh 
leſs conſiderable in Trade, Buſineſs, and Plea- 
ſure; beſide the Loſs to the Publick of fo 
many ſtately Structures now in the Hands of 
the Clergy, which might be converted into 
Play-Houſes, Exchanges, Market-Houſes, 
ORR Dormitories, and other publick Edi- 

ces. 


I hope I ſhall be forgiven a hard Word if 

I call this a perfect Cavil. I readily own there 
hath been an old Cuſtom Time out of Mind, 
for People to afſemble in the Churches every 
Sunday, and that Shops are {till frequently 
hut on that Day, in Order, as it is conceiv'd, 
to preſerve the Memory of that ancient Pra- 
ice, but how this can rrove an Hindrance 
(> to 
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| to Buſineſs or Pleaſure, ' is hard to imagine: 
* What if the Men of Pleaſure are forced one 
| Day in the Week to Game at Home inftead of 
| the Chocolate-Houſe ? beſides, are not the Ta- 
10 verns and Coffee- Houſes open? Can there be a 
| more convenient Seaſon for taking a Doſe of 
| Phyſick ? Are fewer Claps got upon Sundays 
' than other Days? Is not that the chief Day 
for the Citizens of London, and Weſtminſter, and 
the Traders all over the Nation, to ſum up 
the Accounts of the Week, to contrive Puffs 
for the daily Advertiſer and Country Jour- 
nals; and for Lawyers to prepare their Briefs? 
But I would fain know how it- can be pre- 
tended that the Churches are mitapplied. 
N Where are more Appointments and Rendez- 
| vouzes of Gallantry? Where more Care to 
ö appear in the foremoſt Box with greater Ad- 
vantage of Dreſs? Where more meetings for | 
Buiinefs? Where more Bargains driven of all 0 
| Sorts? And where to many Conveniencies or 
| Incitements to-Sleep ?. + + 


There is one Advantage greater than any 
of the foregoing, propoted by the abolifhing of | 
Chriſtianity, biz. that it will utterly extinguiſh 0 
| Parties among us, by removing thoſe factious 4 


Diſtinctions of lig and Tory, Preſbyterian 
| and Church of England, ' which are ſo many 
| mutual Clogs upon publick Proceedings, and 

re apt to prefer the gratifying themſelves or 
| " Rpt depreſſing 
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depreſſing their Adverſaries, before the moſt 
important Intereſt of the State. | 


I Confeſs if it were certain that ſo great an 
Advantage would accrue to the Nation by this 
Expedient, I would ſubmit and be filent. 
But will any Man fay, that if the Words ho- 
ring, Drinking, Cheating, Lying, Stealing, 
were by Act of Parliament ejected out of the 


Engliſh Tongue, we ſhould all awake next 


Morning Chafte and Temperate, Honeſt and 
Juſt, and Lovers of Truth. Is this a fair Con- 
ſequence ? Or if the Phyficians were to forbid 
us to pronounce the Words Pox, - Gout, Rheus 
matiſm, and Stone, would that Expedient 
ferve like ſo many Taliſinans to deſtroy. the 
Diſeaſes themſelves. Are Party and Faction 
rooted in Men's Heart no deeper than Phraſes 
borrowed from Religion, or founded upon 
no firmer Principles? And is our Language ſo 


Poor that we cannot find other Terms to ex- 


preſs them? Are Envy, Pride, Avarice and 
Ambition ſuch ill Nomenclators, that they 
cannot furniſh Appellations for-their Owners ? 
Will not Heydukes and Mamelukes, Manda- 
ines and Patſhhaws, or any other Words 
formed at Pleaſure, ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who are in the Miniſtry, from thoſe who 
would be in it if they could? What, for in- 
ſtance, is eaſier than to vary the form of 
Speech, and Inſtead of the Word, Church, 
make it a Queſtion in Politicks, Whether the 

C2 Monument 
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Monument be in Danger? Becauſe Religion 
was neareſt at Hand, to furniſh a few conve- 
nient Phraſes, is our Invention fo barren that 
can find no others? Suppoſe for Arguments 
Sake, that the Tories were fond of Operas, 
the Whigs of Pantomimes, would not Opera- 
nians and Pantomimians be very tolerable 
Marks of Diſtinction? The Profei and Ve- 
neti two moſt virulent Factions in Tah, be- 
gan by a Diſtinction of Colours in Ribbands, 
which we might do with as good a Grace 
about the Superiority of the Blue and the 
Green, and ſerve as properly to divide the 
Court, the Parliament, and the Kingdom be- 
tween them, as any Terms of Art whatſc- 
ever, borrowed from Religion. And there- 
fore I think there is little Force in this Ob- 
jection againſt Chriſtianity, or Proſpect of ſo 
great an Advantage as is propoſed by the Ex- 
irpation of it. 

'Tis again objected as a very abſurd ridi- 
culous Cuſtom, that a Set of Men ſhould be 
ſuffered, much leſs hired and employed, to 
bawl one Day in ſeven againſt the Lawfulneſs 
of thoſe Methods which every Body now a- 
days makes Uſe of, in the Purſuit of Riches, 
Honours, Titles and Pleaſures, But this Ob- 
jection is, I think, a little unworthy ſo refined 
an Age as ours. Let us argue this Matter 
calmly ; I appeal to the Breaſt of every polite 
Free-thinker, whether, when in Purſuit of the 
Gratification of any Paſſion, he hath not felt 


a 
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a wonderful Incitement, by reflecting that it 
was a thing forbidden: And therefore we ſee, 
in order to cultivate this Turn of Mind, the 
Wiſdom. of the Legiſlature hath take ſpecial 
Cate, that the Ladies ſhould be plentiful- 
ly furniſh'd with prohibited Silks, Gentle- 
men with prohibited Wine, and the common 
People with prohibited Gin : And indeed it 
were to be wiſh'd that ſome other Prohibiti- 
ons were promoted, in order to improve the 
Pleaſures of the Town, which for want of 
ſuch Expedients begin already, I am told, 
to flag and grow languid ; frequently yi ing 
Way to cruel Inroads of the Spleen. 


*Tis likewiſe propoſed as a great Advan- 
tage to the Publick, that if we once diſcard 
the Syſtem of the Goſpel, all Religion will 
of Courſe be baniſhed for ever, and conſe- 
quently along with it thoſe grievous Preju- 
dices of Education, which, under the Names 
of Virtue, Conſcience, Honour, force, and 
the like, are ſo apt to diſturb the Peace of hu- 
man Minds, and the Notions whereof are 
ſometimes ſo hard to be eradicated by right 
Reaſon or Free-thinking, that we run a great 
Hazard of having ſome few remains of them 
clinging about us during the whole Courſe of 


our Lives. 


" Here, in anſwer to this Objection, I ob- 
ſerve, how difficult it is to get rid of a Phraſe 
| which 
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which the World is once grown fond of, 
though the Occaſion that firſt produced it, be 
entirely taken away. Some Years ago, if a 
Man had but an ill-favoured Noſe, the deep 
Thinkers of that Age would ſome way or 


other contrive to impute the Cauſe to the Pre- 
judice of his Education. From this Fountain 


were ſaid to be derived all our fooliſh Noti- 
ons of juſtice, Piety, Love of our Country, 
all our Opinions of God or a future State, 
Heaven, Hell, and the like: And there 
might formerly perhaps have been ſome Pre- 
tence for this Charge; but ſuch effectual Care 
hath been ſince taken to remove thoſe Preju- 
dices, by an entire Change in the Methods of 
Education, that (with Honour I mention it 
to our polite Innovators) the young Gentle- 
men who are now. on the Scene, feem not 
to have the leaſt Tincture left of thoſe Infu- 
fions, or String of thoſe Weeds, and by Con- 


{quence the Reaſon for aboliſhing nominal 


Chriſtianity on that Pretext is wholly ceas'd. 


For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a Con- 
troverſy, whether the baniſhing all Notions of 
Religion whatever, would be convenient for 
the Vulgar. Not that I am in the leaſt of 
Opinion with thoſe who hold Religion to 
have been the Invention of Politicians, to 
kecp the lower Part of the World in Awe by 
the Fear of inviſible Powers : Unleſs Mankind 
were then very different from what it is 
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for I look upon the Maſs, or Body of our 
People here in England, to be as Free-'Think= 
ers, that is to ſay as ſtaunch Unbelievers, as 
any of the higheſt Rank. - However am 
of Opinion, that ſome few ſcattered Notions 
of a ſuperior Power, are of ſingular. Uſe, a- 
mong the common People, as furniſhing ex- 
cellent Materials to keep Children quiet when. 
they grow peeviſh, and providing Topicks of 
Amuſement in a tedious Winter-Night. 


Laſtly, 'tis propoſed as a ſingular Advan- 
tage, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will 
very much contribute to the-uniting of Pro- 
teſtants, by enlarging the Terms, of Com- 
munion ſo; as to take in all Sorts: of Diſſen- 
ters, who are now ſhut out of the Pale upon 
account of a few Ceremonies, which all Sides 
confeſs tor be things indifferent: That this 
alone will effectually anſwer the great Ends 
of a Scheme for Comprehenſion, by opening 
a large noble Gate, at which all Bodies may 
enter; whereas the chaffering with Diſſenters, 
and dodging ;about this or t'other Ceremony, 
is but like opening a few. Wickets, and leav- 
ing them at jarr, by which no more than one 
can get in at a time, and that, not without 
ſtooping. and ſideling, and ſqueezing: his 
1 ITE 2 » ci « moi 1 | 
To this J anſwer, that there is one, dar- 


ling Inclinatiqn of Mankind, which uſually 


af eqs 
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affects to be a Retainer to Religion, though 
the be neither its Parent, its Godmother, nor 
its Friend ; I mean the Spirit of Oppoſition, 
which lived long before Chriſtianity, and can 
eaſily ſubſiſt without it. Let us, for Inſtance, 
examine wherein the Oppoſition of Sectaries 
among us conſiſts; we ſhall find Chriſtianity 
to have no Share in it at all. Does the Goſ- 
pel any where preſcribe a ſtarch'd ſqueezed 
Countenance, a ſtiff formal Gait, a ſingularity 
of Manners and Habit, or any affected Forms 
and Modes of Speech different from the rea- 
fonablePart of Mankind? Yet, if Chriſtianity 
did not lend its Name to attend in the Gap, 
and to employ or divert theſe Humours, they 
would infallibly be ſpent in continual Oppoſi- 
tions to the Laws of the Land, and Diſtur- 
bance of the publick Peace. There is a Por- 
tion of Enthuſiaſm affigned to every Nation, 
which if it hath not proper Objects to work 
on, will burſt out, and ſet all the Country in a 
Flame. Therefore it the Quiet of a State can be 
bought by only flinging Men a few Ceremo- 
hies to devour, it is a Purchaſe no wiſe Man 
would refuſe; let the Maſtifts amuſe them- 
ſelves about a Sheep-ſkin ſtuffed with Hay, 
rovided it will keep them from worrying the 
lock. The Inſtitution of Convents abroad, 
ſeems in one Point a Strain of great Wiſdom, 
there being few Irregularities in human Paſſi- 
ons, which may not have recourſe to vent 
themſelves in ſome of thoſe Orders, which 
are 


iS: Þ 
are ſo many Retreats for the SHeculati ve, the 
Melancholly, the Proud, the Silent, the Politick 
and the Moroſe, to ſpend theſe Humours in, and 
evaporate the noxious Particles; for each of 
whom we in this Iſland are forced to provide 
a ſeparate Set of Religion, to keep them 
quiet; and whenever Chriſtianity ſhall be abo- 
iſhed, the Legiſlature muſt find ſome other 
Expedient to employ and entertain them. For 
what imports it how large a Gate you open, 
if there will be always left a Number who 


place a Pride in not coming in. 


Having thus conſidered the moſt important 
Objections againſt Chriſtianity, and the chief 
Advantages propoſed by the aboliſhing there- 
of; I ſhall now. with equal Deference and 
Submiſſion to wiſer Judgments, as before, pro- 
ceed to mention a few Inconveniencies that 
may happen if the Goſpel ſhould be repeal- 
ed; which perhaps the Projectors may not 
have ſufficiently conſidered, 


And firſt, I am very ſenſible how much 
the Gentlemen of Wit and Pleaſure are apt 
to murmur and be diſguſted at the Sight of ſo 
many daggle-tailed Parſons, that happen to 
tall in their Way, and offend' their Eyes; but 
at the ſame time theſe wife Reformers do not 
conſider what an Advantage and Felicity it is, 
for great Wits to be always provided with 
Objects of Scorn and Contempt, in order to 
» „ 
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exerciſe and improve their Talents, and di- 
vert their Spleen from falling on each other, 
or on themſelves, eſpecially when all this may 


be done without the leaſt 88 Danger 
to their Perſons. 


And, to urge another Argument of a pa- 
rallel Nature, If Chriſtianity were once 
aboliſhed, how could the Free-thinkers, the 
ffrong Reaſoners, and the Men of profound 
Learning, be able to find another Subject ſo 
| calculated in all Points whereon to diſplay 
9 their Abilities. What wonderful Productions 
10 of Wit ſhould we be deprived of, from thoſe 
| whoſe Genius by continual Practice hath been 
i wholly turned upon Raillery and Invectives 
againſt Religion, and would therefore never 
be able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh themſelves 
upon any other Subject. We are daily com- 
plaining of the great decline of Wit among 
us, and ſhould we take away the greateſt, 
perhaps the only Topick we have left? Who 
would ever have ſuſpected Mandevill for a 
Wit, or T»land for a Philoſopher, if the in- 
exhauſtible Stock of Chriſtianity had not 
been at Hand to provide them with Mate- 
rials? What other Subject through all Art or 
Nature could have produced Jindall for a 
profound Author, or furniſhed him with Rea- 
ders? It is the wiſe Choice of the Subject that 
adorns and diſtinguiſhes the Writer. For, 
bad a Hundred ſuch Pens as theſe been em- 


ployed 


- 
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ployed on the Side of Religion, they would 
have immediately ſunk into Silence and Oh- 
Iivion. : NE 


Nor do I think it wholly groundlefs, or 
my Fears altogether imaginary, that the abo- 
liching of Chriſtianity, may perhaps bring the 
Church in Danger, or at leaſt put the Senate 
to the Trouble of another ſecuring Vote. I. 
defire I may not be miſtaken; I am far from 
preſuming to affirm or think that the Church 
is in Danger at preſent, or as Things now 
ſtand; but we know not how ſoon it may be 
ſo, when the Chriſtian Religion is repealed. 
As plaufible as this Project ſeems, a dange- 
rous deſign may poſſibly lurk under it ; have 
we not great Reaſon to ſuſpe&, that the A.- 
thefts, Deiſts, Socimans, Anti-Trinitarians, 
and other Subdiviſions of Free-Thinkers, are 
Perſons of very little Zeal for the preſent Ec- 
clefiaſiical Eſtabliſhment : Theſe are very in- 
different with Regard to Ceremonies ; nor do 
they hold the Jus Divinum of Epiſcopacy. 
Therefore it is my real Opinion, that the Or- 
thodox Clergy of the Church of England, 
have no great Reaſon to approve of their Pro- 
ject; for who knows but this Step may be 
intended with a political View towards alter- 
ing the Conſtitution of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
and ſetting up Preſbytery in the Stead : Which 
I beg Leave to recommend to the ſerious Con- 
tideration of thoſe at the Helm. x 
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In the laſt Place, I think nothing can be 
more plain, than that by this Expedient, we 
ſhall run into the Evil we chiefly pretend t6 
avoid; and that the Aboliſhment of the 
Chriſtian Religion, will be the readieſt Courſe 
we can take to introduce Popery. And I am 
the more inclined to this Opinion, becauſe we 
know it has been the conſtant Practice of the 

1 Feſuits to ſend over Emiſſaries, with Inſtru- 
| tions to perſonate themſelves Members of the 
. ſeveral prevailing Sects amongſt us. And it is re- 
þ corded, that they have at ſundry times 1 


in the Guiſe of Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 
| Independents, Quakers, and Church of En- 
| gland Men. Nay, 1 am credibly informed, 


| that a few Years ago there did actually 
0 appear among the Quakers, two Female Jeſu- 
| 276, under the Names of Drummond and Hen- 
ſhaw ; and that the former made ſo great a 

| Progreſs in her Miſſion, and had ſuch great 

Succeſs amongſt thoſe of her own Sex, that ſhe 

had almoſt made Converts of all the Court 

Ladies: For, being honoured with the 

Preſence. of the late Queen, hd went ſeveral 

Times to hear her preach at Weſtminſter, a 

| Report was ſpread at Sf. James's, that her 
Majeſly was in a fair Way of becoming a Pro- 
| - felyte : Whereupon, a certain venerable 
Dutcheſs reſolving to be in the Faſhion as early 
as poſſible, gave immediate Orders for plain 
Silk-hoods, pinch'd Caps, and green Aprons, 
| Fc. Thereſt of the Ladies were following oe 
| 32 
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Example as faſt as they could, and Sachariſſa, 
Chloe, and Belinda, began to provide them- 
ſelves with demure, inſenſible Faces with all 
Expedition. In ſhort, no-body knows how 
far this Affair might have been carried, had 
not her Majefty, upon the ferious Repreſenta- 
tion of a Right Reverend Biſhop, diſcontinued 
her Attendance on this Religious Phænome- 
non. 07, 2 * | 


Every, Body knows, that there are now 
living certain itinerant Preachers, who are ve- 
ry induſtrious in eſtabliſhing a ſtrange Kind 
of a Sect called Methodifts, whoſe Tene:s are 
in a very peculiar manner contrived to catch 
the Vulgar : Which if they can perfectly ac- 
compliſh, they will undoubtedly have the 
Majority. of the People .on their Side, and 
how eaſy will it be for the Pope and Preten- 
der to ſecure in their Intereſt, one or two of 
their leading Preachers, and the whole Flock 
muſt follow of courfe. IT have: heard 
it poſitively afferted, by one of the deepeſt, 
penetrating political Heads in the whole 
Nation, that he has made it his Buſineſs 
for ſeveral Years paſt, to attend very minute- 
ly to the Doctrines and Proceedings of the 
two -; and has the greateſt Reaſon in 
the World to believe them both to be Popiſh 
Prieſts. However, he is abſolutely ſure, one 


of them is as much a Jeſurt, as ever Parſons 
or Campion were. | ry 


I doubt 
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I doubt not, but every Body in the Nation 
is now convinced, that the Reverend Mr. 
G——e W——d is hired and ſent among us by 
the Queen of Spain; and furniſhed alſo with 
large Sums of Money by the King of France, 
to inſinuate among the People, the Neceſſity 
of a thorough Reformation in Church and 
State; and to diſpoſe them to favour an Inva- 
fion from Dunkirk, while he is contriving to 
deliver Georgia into the Hands of the 


Speniards. Therefore, I humbly conceive, 


that there is no Neceſſity for the Legiſlative 
Power to encourage any Scheme for the Ex- 
tirpation of the Chriſtian Religion, cr the 
Aboliſhment of the Eſtabliſhed Conſtitution 
of the Church, ſeeing ſo many Hands are 
fo buſily employ'd to bring it about by 
flow Degrees, and almoſt imperceptible 
Methods. Nay, ſince the Faſhion has been 
ſo much taken up of exploding Religion, the 
Popiſh Miſſionaries have not been wanting ta 
mix with the Free. IT binbers; among whom 
the Author of Chriſtianity not founded on Ar- 


gument, is ſhrewilly ſuſpected by diſcerning 


People to be an774Pricft: The Truth of which 
plainly appears by an hundred Paſſages in his 
hate Pamphlet. In ſhort, the Fact is beyond 
Diſpute, and the Reaſoning they proceed by 
8 right: For, ſuppoſing Chriſtianity to be ex- 
tnguithed, the People will never be at Eaſe, 


till they find out ſome other Method of Wor- 


ip; which will certainly produce Superſti- 
uon, add that will infallibly end in Popery. 
And 
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But, If notwithſtanding all I have faid, 
i: ſhould ſtill be thought neceſſary to have 
a Bill brought in for repealing Chriſtianity, I 
would humbly offer an Amendment. That 
inſtead of the Word Chriſtianity, may be put 
Religion in General, which, I conceive, will | 
much better anſwer all the good Ends propo- | 
ſed by. the Projectors of it. For, as long as | 
we leave in Being a God and his Providence, | 
with all the neceſſary Conſequences which 
curious and inquiſitive Men will be apt to 
draw from ſuch Premiſes, we do not ftrike 
at the Root of the Evil, though we ſhould 
ever ſo effectually annihilate the preſent 
Scheme of the Goſpel : For, of what Ule is 
Freedom of Thought, if it will not produce 
Freedom of Action? Which is the fole End, 
how remote ſoever in Appearance, of all Ob- 
jections againſt Chriſtianity ; and therefore, the 

Free-Thinkers conſider it as a Sort of Edifice, 

wherein all the Parts have ſuch a mutual De- 

pendence on cach other, that if you happen 
to pull out one ſingle Nail, the whole Fa- 
brick falls to the Ground. This was happily 
expreſt by one who had heard of a Text 
brought for Proof of the Trinity, which in 
an ancient Manuſcript was differently read : 
He thereupon immediately took the Hint, and 
by a ſudden Deduction of a long Sorites, moſt 
Logically concluded: My, IF it be as you ſay, I 
may ſafely whore and drink on, and defy the 
Parſon, From which, and many the like 
nſtances, 


| 
| 
it 
' 
| 
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Inſtances, eaſy to be produced; I thiak no- 
thing can be more manifeſt, than that the 


Quarrel 1s not againſt particular Points of hard 
Digeſtion in the Chriſtian Syſtem, but againſt 
Religion in general : Which, by laying Re- 
ſtraints on human Nature, is ſuppoſed to be 


the great Enemy to Freedom of Thought and 
Action. 


Upon the Whole, if it ſhall yet be thought 
for the Beneſit of the Church and State, that 
Chriſtianity muſtbe aboliſhed; Iconceive, how- 
ever, it may be more convenient to defer the 
Execution to a Time of Peace; and not ven- 
ture in this Conjuncture, to diſoblige our Al- 
lies, who, as it falls out, are all Chriſtians, 
and many of them, by the Prejudices of their 


Education, ſo bigoted, as place a Sort of 


Pride in the Appellation. upon being 
rejected by * 2 are to — bo an Alli- 
ance with the 7. urk, we \hall find ourſelves 
much deceived . For, as he is too remote, 
and fgenerally engaged in War with the 
Schach of Perſia, ſo his People would be more 
ſcandalized at our Infidelity, than our Chriſtian 
Neighbours. For the Turks are not only ſtrit 
Obſervers of Religious Worſhip ; but what is 
worſe, believe a God! Which is more than is 


required of us, even while we preſerve the 
Name of Chriſtians, 


70 


A 


1 


To conclude, Whatever ſome may think 
of the great Advantages to Trade by this fa- 
vourite Scheme, I very much apprehend, 
that in fix M onths Time after the A& is paſſed 
for the Extirpation of the Goſpel, the Bank, 
and the Eaſt- India Stock, may pothbly fall, at 
leaſt, One per Cent. And ſince that is fifty 
Times more than ever the Wiſdom of our 

Age thought fit to venture for the Preſervation 
of Chriſtianity, I think there is no Reaſon that 


we ſhould be at fo great a Loſs, merely for the 
Sake of deſtroying it. 


— 
— 


. 


Containing a Prejedt for the Advancement of 


Religion, and Refers, nation of Manners, 
NEW MODELL'D, 


MONG all the Schemes which have 
been offered to the Publick, for many 


Years paſt, I have never yet ſeen or heard of 


any that have been calculated for the Improve- 
ment of Religion: Which, beſides the Piety of 
the Deſign, and the Conſequences of ſuch a 
Reformation with regard to a future State, 
would certainly be the beſt natural Means for 
advancing the publick Felicity of the State, 


as well as the preſent Happineſs of every In- 
dividual: For I am of Opinion, that as much 


5 Faith and Morality are declin'd among us, 
they certainly might, in a ſhort Time, and 
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with no very great Trouble, be raiſed to as 
high a Perfection as human Nature is capable 
of receiving. The Plan which I have for- 
med for executing this important Deſign, is ſo 
eaſy and obvious, and ſome preſent Oppor- 
tunities ſo good, that in Order to reduce this 
Project to practice, there ſeems to want no- 
thing more than to put thoſe in Mind, who 
by their Honour, Duty, and Intereſt are chief- 
ly concerned. 

I am very well appriſed, that it is but idle 
to propoſe Remedies before we are aſſured of 


the Diſeaſe, or to be anxious for a Conſe- 


quence before we are convinced of the Dan- 
ger; Therefore I ſhall firſt prove in general, 
that the Nation is extreamly corrupted in Re- 
ligion and Morals ; and then I ſhall offer a 
ſhort Scheme for the Reformation of both. 
As to the Firſt ; I know it is uſually looked 
upon as a meer Form of Speech, when Di- 


vines complain of the Wickedneſs of the Age: 


However, I believe, upon a fair Compariſon 
with other Times and Countries, it will be 
found an Undoubted Truth. 

And in Order to this, I ſhall deliver no- 
thing but plain Matter of Fact without Ex- 
aggeration or Satire. I ſuppoſe it will be 
granted, that hardly one in a Hundred among 
our People of Quality or Gentry, appears to 
act by any Principle of Religion ; that great 


Num— 
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Numbers of them entirely diſcard it, and are 
ready to own their Diſbelief of all Revela- 
tion in ordinary Diſcourſe. Nor is the Caſe 
much better among the Vulgar, eſpecially in 
great Towns, where the Prophaneneſs and 
Ignorance of Handicraftsmen, ſmall Tra- 
ders, Servants, and the like, are to a Degree 
very hard to be imagined greater. Then it is 
obſerv'd abroad, that no Race of Mortals 
hath fo little Senfe of Religion as the Engliſb 
Soldiers; to confirm which, I have been 
told by ſome great Officers in the Army, that 
in the whole Compaſs of their Acquaintance 
they could not recollect three of their Profeſ- 
ſton, who ſeemed to regard or believe one Syl- 
lable of the Goſpel : And the fame at leaſt 
may be faid of the Fleet: The Conſquences 
of all which upon the Actions of Men are 
equally manifeſt, They never go about as in 
former Times, to hide, or palliate their Vices, 
but * them freely to publick View, like 
any other common Occurrences of Life, with- 
out the leaſt Reproach from the World or 
themſelves; for Inſtance, any Man will tell 
you, he intends to be drunk this Evening, or 
was fo laſt Night, with as little Ceremony oc 
Scruple as he would tell you the Time of the 
Day. He will let you know he is going to a 
Whore, or that he has got a Clap, with as much 
Indifference as he would: a Piece of publick 
News. He will fear, curſe, or blaſpheme, 
withont the leaſt Paſfion or Proxocation. 2 
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tho all Regard for Reputation is not quite 
laid aſide in the other Sex, tis however at ſo 
low an Ebb, that very few among them 
ſeem to think Virtue and Conduct of abſo- 
lute Neceſſity for preſerving it. If this be 
not ſo, how comes it to paſs, that Women 
of tainted Reputations find the ſame Coun- ! 
tenances and Reception in all publick Places 
with thoſe of the niceſt Virtue : Who pay 
and receive Viſits from them without any 
Manner of Scruple? Which proceeding, I 
take to be of the moſt pernicious Conſequence: 
It looks like a Sort of compounding between 
Virtue and Vice. This Depravity of Man- 
ners, I believe, our great Grandfathers and 
Grandmothers were very free from. In the 
honeſt Days of good Queen Beſs, the Wife 
of a Plain Country Gentleman, who managed 
his own Eſtate, and ſent his Corn to Market, 
would have been allowed the Precedency in 
all Places, before any W—re of Quality in 
the Kingdom. But our modern Ladies are 
allowed to be vicious, provided they be not 
profligate ; as if there was a certain Point 
where Gallantry ends and Infamy begins; or 
that an hundred criminal Amours were not as 
Pardonable as half a Score. 


1t would 5 eule to enumerute all the 
Corruptions which ariſe from the Exceſs of 
Play, or Gaming: The Cheats, the Quarrels, 
the Oaths and Blaſphemies among the Men; 


the 
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the Neglect of Houſhold-Afﬀairs among the 
Women, the unlimited Freedoms, the unde- 
cent Paſſions, and laſtly, the known Inlet to 
all Lewdneſs, when after an ill Run, the 
Perſon muſt anſwer the Defects of the Pur/e: 
The Rule on ſuch Occaſions holding true in 
Play as it does in Law, Quod non habet in 
Crumena, luat in Corpore. | 


But all theſe will appear as Trifles, if we 
ſep into other Scenes and conſider the Fraud 
and Cozenage of Trading-men and Shop- 
keepers ; that inſatiable Gulph of Injuſtice 
and Oppreſfion, the Law, The open Trat- 
fick of all Civil and Millitary Employments 

T wiſh it reſted at theſe only) without the leaſt 

egard to Merit or. Qualifications : 'The cor- 
rupt Management of Men'in Office ; the ma- 
ny deteſtable Abuſes in chuſing thoſe who 
repreſent the People, the Management of 
ſeparate Intereſts and Factions among the Re- 
preſentatives. To theſe I muſt be bold to 
add the lamentable Ignorance among ſome of 
the Lower Clergy ; Te mean ſervile Temper 
of others; the 4 Pragmatical Demeaner of 
ſeveral young Stagers in Divinity; upon their 
firſt producing themſelves into the World; 
with many other Circumſtances needleſs, or 
rather invidious to mention; which falling in 
with the Corruptions already related, have, 
however unjust, almoſt rendered the whole 
Order contemptible. 3 : 


F This 
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This is an Abſtract of the general Depra - 
vities among us, without entering into Par- 
ticulars: For that would be an endleſs La- 
bour. But as univerſal and deep rooted as 
theſe appear to be, I am quite deceived, if 
an effectual Remedy might not be applied to 
moſt of them; neither am J at preſent upon 
a wild ſpeculative Project, but ſuch a one as 
may be eaſily put in Execution : Eſpecially 
while the Prerogative of giving all Employ- 
1! ments continues in the Crown, either imme- 
it diately or by Subordination. For, by this 
| means it is in the Power of the Prince to 
| bring Piety and Virtue into Faſhion, by 
1 making them become neceſſary Qualifica- 
| tions for Favour and Preferment. Which 
l. in a ſhort Time would make Religion and 
| Morality ſoon become faſhionable Court- 
Virtues, and be taken up as the only Me- 


thods to get or keep Employments there. 


The bare Example of a good Prince 
will always have a mighty Influence, even 
when the Age is very corrupt. This is ma- 
nifeſtly clear from preſent Experience. For 

when was there ever a better Prince on the 
| Throne than the preſent King? I do not talk 
[Fs of his Talents for Government, his Love of 
| Bis Ay * or any other Qualities that are 
| purely Regal; but his Piety, Charity, Tem- 
perance, and whatever other Virtues do beſt a- 


dorn 
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dorn a private Life; wherein, without Flattery, 
he hath never had any ſuperior on the Throne 
of England: Vet will it be neither ſatire, or 
— Invective to affirm, that Infidelity : 
and Vice are not much diminiſhed fince his 

coming to the Crown, nor will, in Probabi- 


lity, 'till ſome more effectual Remedies be 
provided. 


Thus human Nature ſeems to lie under 
this diſadvantage, that the Example alone of 
a vicious Prince will, in a ſmall Time corrupt 
the Age; as in that of King Charles the Se- 
cond : But the bare Example of a good one 
will never be ſufficient to reform it, without 
further Endeavours. Princes muſt therefore 
ſupply this Defect by a vigorous Exerciſe of 
that Authority which the Law has put into 
their Hands, by making it every Man's Inte- 
reſt and Honour to cultivate Religion and 
Virtue; by rendering Vice a Diſgrace, and 
the certain Ruin to Preferment or Pretenſions: 
All which they ſhould firſt endeavour to Ex- 
ecute in their own Courts and Families, For 
Inſtance, might not the King's Domeſticks of 
the middle and lower Sort, be obliged, upon 
Penalty of Suſpenſion, or Loſs of their Em- 
ployment, to a regular publick Exerciſe of 
religious Worſhip, to a decent Behaviour in 
the Church, to avoid Swearing and irreligious 
profane Diſcourles ; and to the Appearance 
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at leaſt of Temperance and Chaſtity ? Might 
not the Care of all this be committed to the 
ſtrict Inſpection of proper Officers? Might 
not thoſe of higher Rank and nearer Acceſs 
to his Majeſty, have his own Commands to 
the ſame Purpoſe, and receive the royal Ap- 
probation, or Reſentment, in Proportion to 
their Compliance ? Might not his Majeſty lay 
his Injunctions on the Biſhops and other great 
Men of undoubted Piety, to make diligent 
Enquiry, and give him Notice of any Perſon 
| about him, who ſhould prove to be of liber- 
| tine or immoral Principles? Might not eve 
j one who enters upon any Offce in his Ma- 
| jeſty's Houſhold, be obliged to take an Oath 

parallel to that againſt Simony, which is ad- 
miniſtered to the Clergy ?, Tis not to be 
doubted, but if theſe or the like Proceedings 
were duly obſerv'd, Morality and Religion, 
as I before obſerv'd, would ſoon become 
faſhionable Court Virtues; and be looked 
upon as the -only Methods to attain or keep 
Poſſeſſion of Employments there: And this 
angle Canſideration only, would have a might 


Influence 6ver inet of the Nobility and Prin- 
trpal Gentry, 


It ſuch Methods as theſe were purſued as 
far as poſſible among thoſe who are, or would 
be in the great Offices of the State, we ſhould 
| be amazed to ſee how general a Reformation 


if 
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it would in Time produce among us. For 
if Piety and Virtue were once reckoned Qua- 
lifications neceſſary for Preferment; eve 
Man thus endowed, when put into high Sta- 
tions, would readily imitate the King's Exam- 
ple in the Diſtribution of all Offices in his 
Diſpoſal ; eſpecially it private Favour, or in- 
tereſted Partiality, would be imputed to him 
as a Miſdemeanor, by which he would in- 
fallibly forfeit his Station and his Credit at 
Court. And, there being ſuch great Num- 
bers in Employment, ſcattered throughout his 
Majeſty's Dominions, if all theſe were Ex- 
emplary in the Conduct of their Lives, and 
the Probity and Strictneſs of their Manners, 
Things would ſoon take a new Turn, ap- 

pear with a new Face, and Religion receive a 
very great Encouragement. Nor would the 
—_ Welfare be leſs advanced; ſince, of 

ine Offices in Ten that are ill executed, the 
Defect is not in Capacity or Underſtanding, 
but in commmon Honeſty. I know no Place 
or Employment for which Piety diſqualifies 
any Man; and if it did, I doubt the Obje- 
ction would not be very ſeatonably offered at 
preſent : Becauſe, it is perhaps too juſt a Re- 
flection, that in the Diſpoſal of Places, the 
Queſtion whether a Perion be it for what he 
is recommended, is very often the laſt that 
is thought of, and the leaſt regarded. 


As 
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As there are ſeveral pernicious Vices a- 
mong us, which are frequently practiſed, 
and are notorious to the Eye of the whole 
World, and yet eſcape or elude the Puniſh- 
ment of any Law we have hitherto invented : 
Or perhaps we have had no Law at all a- 
gainſt them; ſuch as Atheiſm, Drunkenneſs, 
Fraud, Avarice, and ſeveral others. So I 
have often imagined, that ſomething parallel 
to the Office of Cenſor among the Romans, 


would be of great Uſe to us, and might be 


limited ſo far as to run no Hazard of its being 
carried to an exorbitant Height. The Romans 
underſtood Liberty at leaſt as well as we, 
were as jealous of it, and upon every Occa- 
tion as bold Aſſertors. Yet I do not remem- 
ber to have read any great Complaints of 
Abuſes in that Office among them, but many 
admirable Effects of it are left upon Record. 
Were ſuch an Office as this firmly eſtabliſhed 
among us, and wiſely regulated, the above- 
mentioned Vices and Enormities (which at 
preſent are out of the Reach of the Law) 
would come under its Cognizance, and might 
be very much reformed. Suppoſe for In- 
ſtance, that itinerant Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to inſpect every where throughout the 
whole Kingdom, into the Conduct of Men 
in Office, with Reſpect to their Morals and 
Religion as well as their Abilities; to receive 
the Complaints and Informations that ſhould 
be o fered againit them, and make their Re- 


port 
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port upon Oath, to the grand Cenfor, or Ma- 
ſter of the Order, who ſhould be inveſted 


with full Power and Authority to fit in 


Judgment and inflict ſuch Puniſhments on the 
Offenders, as he ſhould think adequate to 
their Crimes, and Immoralities; and to con- 
fer Favours on good and worthy Men, and 
render their Merit conſpicuous to the World: 
And ſurely fix thouſand Pounds a Year would 
not be ill applied, if ſettled upon as many 
Commiſſioners duly qualified, who ſhould be 
obliged in Perſon to take their yearly Cir- 
cuits in three Diviſions. But I avoid en- 
tering into the Particulars of this Scheme, 
which, as it comes from a private Hand, 
may be liable to many Defects, tho” it may 


ſoon be digeſted by the Wiſdom of the Na- 


tion. 


* 


But this is beſide my preſent Deſign, which 
was only to ſhew what degree of Reformation 
lies in the Power of the King without the In- 
terpoſition of the Legiſlature, and which his 
Majeſty is obliged in Conſcience to endeavour 


by his Authority, as much as he does by his 
R HUTT 


I take it for granted, that the Example of 
this great Town hath a mighty Influence over 
the whole Kingdom; and it is manifeſt that 
the Town 1s equally influenced by the Court 


and the Miniſtry, and thoſe who by their 
Em- 
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Employments or their Hopes, depend upon 
them. Now let us ſuppoſe a Family, under 
ſo excellent a Prince as his preſent Majeſty, 
as ſtrictly regulated as I have above propoſed ; 
a Miniſtry, where every ſingle Man was of 
diſtinguiſhed Picty 3 and all the great Offices 
of State and Law filled after the fame Man- 
ner : And with ſuch as would be equally di- 
ligent in cauſing the ſubordinate Officers to 
follow the Example of their Superiors, un- 
der the Penalty of Loſs of Favour and 
Place: And then will not every Body grant, 
that the Empire of Vice and Irreligion 
would ſoon be deſtroyed in this great Me- 
tropolis, and receive a terrible Blow through- 
out his Majeſty's whole Dominions; every 
part of which hath fo great an Intercourſe 
with it, and ſo much affects to follow it Fa- 
ſhions ? 


For, if Religion: were once. underſtood to 
be the neceſſary Step to Favour and Prefer- 
ment; can it be imagined that any Man 
would .openly offend againſt it, who had the 
leaſt regard for his Reputation or his Fortune? 
There is no Quality fo contrary to any Nature, 
whichMen cannot affect and put on upon Oc- 
caſion, in order to ſerve an Intereſt, or gratify a 
prevailing Paſſion. The Proudeſt Man will 
perſonate Humility, the Moroſeſt learn to flat- 
ter, the Lazieſt will be ſedulous and active, 
when he is in purſuit of what he has much 


at 
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at Heart; how ready therefere would Men 
be to ſtep in the Paths of Virtue and Piety, 
if they were once made the high Road to Fa- 
vour and Fortune, 9 


If Swearing and Prophaneneſs, ſcandalous, 
open and avowed Lewdneſs, exceſſive Gam- 
ing and Intemperance, were a little diſcoun- 
tenanced in the Army, I cannot readily ſee 
what ill Conſequences could reaſonably be ap- 
prehended ; for if Gentlemen of that Profeſſion 
were at leaſt obliged to ſome external Deco- 
rum in their Conduct ; or even if a profligate 
Life and Character were not a Means of Ad- 
vancement, and the Appearance of Piety a 
moſt infallible Hinderance, it is impoſſible the 
Corruptions there ſhould be ſo univerſal and 
exorbitant. I have been aſſured by ſeveral 
great Officers, that no Troops abroad are ſo 
ill diſciplin'd as the Engliſb, which cannot 
well be otherwiſe, while the common Sol- 
diers have perpetually before their Eyes the 
vicious Examples of their Leaders; and it is 
hardly poſſible for thoſe to commit any Crime, 
whereof theſe are not infinitely more guilty, 
and with leſs Temptation. 


I have often heard it laid to the Charge of 
the Army, that the beaſtly Vice of drinking to 
Exceſs, was not only firſt brought among us by 
Gentlemen of that Profeſſion; but that it hath 
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always been culſlvated, and is now carried on 
by them to the hig beſt Pitch of Wickedneſs, 
Filth, and Odiouſaefs. Nay, in Truth, this 
ſtupid ſhameleſs Vice is now ſo epidemical a- 
mong us, that not only Tinkers, Car-men, 
Kennel-Rakers, and Soldiers; but many of 
the young Nobility and Gentry are be- 
come great Proficients: And the latter Clafs 
take no more care than the former to hide 
their Talents, but are entirely got beyond all 
Senſe of Shame, or Fear of Reproach. 


But this might ſoon be remedied, - if the 
Ring would think fit to declare, that no young 
Perſons of Quality whatſoever, who were no- 
toriouſly addicted to this or any other Vice; 
ſhould be capable of his Favour, or even ad- 
mitted into his Preſence : With poſitive Or- 
ders to his Miniſters and others in great Offi- 
ces, to treat them in the fame Manner; after 
which, all Men who had any regard for their 
Reputation, or any Pzoſpect of Preferment, 
would avoid their Company. This would 
quickly make Vice ſo ſcandalous, that thoſe 
who could not ſubdue, would at leaft endea- 
vour to diſguiſe it. 


By the like Methods a Stop might be put 
to that ruinous Practice of deep Gaming 
for the Reaſon why it prevails ſo much, is 
becauſe a Treatment e appoſite in every 


Point 
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Point is made ufe of to promote it; by which 
means the Laws made againſt this Abuſe are 
wholly eluded. 


It is a mighty Faſhion among too many 
weak People to rail and ſneer at Univerſity 
Education; but I am firmly perſwaded that 
this Cry is generally ſet up by thoſe, who ei- 
ther never were ſent to a College, or through 
their Irregularities and Stupidity never made 
the leaſt Improvement while they were there. 
I have at leaſt forty of the latter fort now in 
my Eye; ſeveral of them in this Town, 
whoſe Learning, Manners, Temperance, Pro- 
bity, good Nature, and Politicks, are all of a 
Piece : Others of them in the Country, op- 
preſſing their Tenants, tyrannizing over the 
Neighbourhood, cheating the Vicar, talking 
Nonſenſe, and getting drunk at the Seſſions. 
It is from ſuch Seminaries as theſe that the 
World is provided with the ſeveral Tribes and 
Denominations of Free-Thinkers, who, in 
my Opinion, are not to be reformed by Ar- 
guments to prove the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, becauſe Reaſoning will never bring 
a Man to corre& an ill Opinion, which by 
Reaſoning he never acquired: For in the 
Courſe of Things, Men always grow vicious 
before they become Unbelievers ; but if theſe 
People were once convinced that they are 
Profligates, by Arguments drawn from a 
G 2 View 
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View to their own Quiet, Reputation, Health, 
and Advantage, their Infidelity would ſoon 
drop off: This, indeed, I confeſs, 1s no ea- 
ſy Taſk ; becauſe it is almoſt in a literal Senſe, 
to fight with Beaſts: For it is allowed on all 
Hands, that the People of Great Britain are 
more corrupt in their Morals than any other 
Nation this Day under the Sun. And this 
Corruption is more owing to other Cauſes, 
both numerous and obvious, than to the Pub- 
lication of irreligious Books: Which indeed 
are but the Conſequence of the former. For 
all the Writers againſt Chriſtianity, ſince the 
Revolution, have been of the loweſt Rank 
among Men, in regard to Literature, Wit, 
and good Senſe and upon that Account wholly 
unquallified to propagate Infidelity and Wick- 
edneſs, unleſs among the People already aban- 
doned. | | | 

I am almoſt of Opinion, that the Trade 
of Infidelity, hath been taken up only for an 
Expedient to keep in Countenance that uni- 
verſal Corruption of Morals, which many other 
Cauſes firſt contributed to introduce and to 
cultivate. And thus Mr. Hobbs's Saying upon 
Reaſon, may be much more properly applied 
to Religion: That, F Religion will be againſt 
4 Man, a Man will be againſt Religion. 
Though after all I have heard a profligate 
Offer much ſtronger Arguments againſt paying 
his Debts, than ever he was known to do 
| | | againſt 
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againſt Chriſtianity; indeed the Reaſon was, 
becauſe in that Juncture he happened to be 
cloſer preſſed by the Bail than the Parſon. 


It cannot be denied that the Want of ſtrict 
Diſcipline in the Univerſities, hath been of 
pernicious Conſequence to the Youth of this 
Nation, who are there left almoſt entirely to 
their own Management; eſpecially thoſe 
among them of better Quality and Fortune : 
Who becauſe they are not under a Neceſſity of 
making Learning their Maintenance, are eaſily 
allowed to paſs their Time and take their 
Degrees with little or no Improvement: Than 
which there cannot be a greater Abſurdity. 
For if it is of no Advantage to them, to acquire 
Knowledge in thoſe Places, the Time there 
ſpent is at beſt utterly loſt: Becauſe every 
ornamental Part of Education is better taught 
elſewhere ; and as for keeping Youths out of 
Harms-way, I doubt, that where ſo many of 
them are got together at full Liberty of doing 
what they pleaſe, it will not anſwer the End. 
But, whatever Abuſes, Corruptions, or De- 
viations from Statutes are crept into the Uni- 
verſities, through Neglect, or Length of Time; 
they might, in a great Degree, be reformed 
by ſtrict Injunctions from Court, (upon each 
Particular) to the Viſitors and Heads of 
Houſes : Beſides the peculiar Authority which 
the King may have in ſeveral Colleges, where- 
of his Predeceſſors were the Founders. And 

among 
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among other Regulations, it would be very 
convenient to prevent the Exceſs of drinking 
among the young Students together with that 
ſcurvy Cuſtom, (and Parent of the former 
Vice) the taking of Tobacco : Except where 
it is abſolutely neceſſary in Point of Health. 


From the Univerſities, the young Nobility 
and others of great Fortunes, are ſent for up 
to Town, for fear of contracting any Airs of 
Pedantry by a College-Education; and many of 
the lower Gentry retire to the Inns of Court, 
where they are left to their own Diſcretions. 
And the Conſequence of this Remifneſs in 
Education appears by obſerving, that Nine or 
Ten of thoſe who riſe in the Church or the 
Court, the Law or the Army, are younger 
Brothers, or new Men, whoſe narrow For- 
tunes have forced them upon Induſtry and 
Application, | | 


As for the Inns of Court, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe them to be much degenerated, they 
muſt needs be the worſt inſtituted Semina- 
Ties in any Chriſtian Country; but whether 
they may be corrected without the Interpoſi- 
tion of the Legiſlature, I have not Skill enough 
to determine. However this is certain, that 
all wiſe nations have agreed in the Neceſſi- 
ty of a ſtrict Education; conſiſting, among 
other Things, in the Obſervance of moral 
Duties : Eſpecially Juſtice, Temperance, and 
Chaſtity 
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Chaſtity ; as well as the Knowledge of Arts, 
and bodily Exerciſes: All which, among us, 
are laughed out of Doors. 


Without the leaſt Intention to offend the 
Clergy, I cannot but think, that through a 
miſtaken Notion and Practice, they prevent 
themſelves from doing much Service (which 
otherwiſe might lie in their Power) to Reli- 
gion and Virtue: I mean, by affecting fo 
much to converſe with each other, and ca- 
ring ſo little to mingle with the Laity. 
They have their particular Clubs, and parti- 
cular Coffee-houſes, where they generally ap- 
pear in Cluſters. A fingle Divine dares hard- 
ly ſhow his Face in any Company of fine 
Gentlemen ; or if he does happen to fall in 
with them, he is ſilent, and ſuſpicious, in con- 
tinual Apprehenfion, that ſome pert Man of 
Pleaſure ſhould break an unmannerly Jeſt 
and render him ridiculous. Now I take this 
Behaviour of the Clergy to be juſt as reaſon- 
able, as if the Phyſicians,ſhould agree to ſpend 
their Time in viſiting one another, or their 
ſeveral Apothecaries, and leave their Patients 
to ſhifc for themſelves. In my humble Opi- 
mon the Buſineſs of the Clergy lies only a- 
morg the Laity ; nor is there perhaps a more 
effectual Way to forward the Salvation of 
Men's Souls, than for ſpiritual Perſons to 
make themſelves as agreeable as they can in 
the Converſations of the World: For whieh 
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pear to correct theſe Notions. 
Reaſoners think what they pleaſe, tis cer- 
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a learned Education gives them great Advan- 
tages, if they would pleaſe to improveand make 
uſe of them. 
Pleaſure, who never go to Church, nor a- 
muſe themſelves ' with reading Books of De- 
votion, form their Ideas of the Clergy from 
a few poor Strollers they often obſerve in the 
Streets, or ſneaking out of ſome Perſon of 
Quality's Houſe, where they are hired by the 
Lady at Ten Shillings a Month ; while thoſe 
of better Figure and Parts do but ſeldom ap- 
And let ſome 


tain, that Men muſt be brought to eſteem 


and Reſpect the Clergy, before they can be 
perſwaded to be in Love with Religion. No 


Man values the beſt Medicine, if adminiſtred 
by a Phyſician who 1s a Perſon he hates or 
deſpiſes. If the Clergy were as forward to 


appear in all Companies, as other Gentlemen, 


and would a little ſtudy the Arts of Conver- 


ation, to make themſelves agreeable; they 


might be welcome at every Party, where 
there was the leaſt Regard for Politeneneſs 
or good Senſe; and conſequently prevent a 


thouſand vicious or prophane Diſcourſes, as 


well as Actions; neither would Men of Un- 
derſtanding complain, that a Clergyman was 
a Conſtraint upon the Company, becauſe they 
could not ſpeak Blaſphemy or obſcene Jeſts 
before him. And, while the People are ſo jea- 
of the Clergy's Ambition, as to abhor all 

Thoughts 


It ſo happens, that the Mer of 
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Thoughts of the Return of Eccleſiaſt ick Diſ- 
cipline among them, I do not ſee any other 
Method left for Men of that Function to 
take, in Order to reform the World, than by 
uſing all honeſt Arts to make themſelves ac- 
ceptable to the Laity. This no Doubt, is 
Part of that Wiſdom of the Serpent, which 
the Author of Chriſtianity directs, and is the 
very Method uſed by St. Paul, who became all 
Things to all Men; to the Jeus a Jeu, and a 
Greek to the Greeks. | | 


But, notwithſtanding what I have faid, it 
may be very difficult to remedy theſe Incon- 
veniencies, ſince the Clergy ſeem to be of O- 
pinion, that this Humour of ſequeſtring them- 
ſelves is a Part of their Duty ; nay, they have 
been told ſo by ſome of their Biſhops in their 
Paſtoral Letters, particularly by one among 
them of great Merit and Diſtinction : Who 
yet in his own Practice hath all his Life-time 
taken a Courſe directly contrary. But I am 
deceived, if an awkward Shame, and Fear of 
ill Uſage from the Laity, have not a greater 
Share in this miſtaken Conduct, than their 
own Inclinations: However, if the outward 
Profeſſion of Religion and Virtue, were once 
in Practice and Countenance at Court, as 
well as among all Men in Office, or who 
have any Hopes or Dependance for Prefer- 
ment ; a good Treatment of the Clergy would 
be the neceſſary Conſequence of ſuch a Re- 

Es formation; 
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formation; and they would ſoon be wiſe e- 
nough to ſee their own Duty and Intereſt in 
qualifying themſelves for Lay-Converſation, 
when once they were out of Fear of being 
affronted by Ribaldry or Prophaneneſs. 


There 1s one further Circumſtance u 
this Occaſion, which I am not ſure that it 
will be very orthodox to mention ; the Cler- 
gy are the only Set of Men amongſt us who 
conſtantly wear a diſtin Habit from others: 
The Confequence of which (not in Reaſon, 
but in Fact) is this, that as long as any ſcan- 
dalous Perſons appear in that Dreſs, it will 
continue in ſome Degree a Maſk of Con- 
tempt. Whoever happens to ſee a Scoundrel 
in a Gown, reeling Home at Midnight (a 
Sight neither frequent, nor miraculous) is apt 
to entertain an ill Idea of the whole Order, 
and at the ſame Time to be extremely com- 
forted in his own Vices. Some Remedy 
might be put to this, if thoſe ſtraggling Gen- 
tlemen who come up to Town to ſeek therr 
Fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed to the We/t- 
Indies, where there is Work enough, and 
where ſome better Proviſion ſhould be made 
for them, than I doubt there is at preſent. 
Or what if no Perſon were allowed to wear 
the Habit, who had not ſome Preferment in 
the Church, or at leaft ſome Temporal For- 
tune ſufficient to keep him out of Contempt ? 
Though in my Opinion, it were infinitely 
better 
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better if all the Clergy, except the Biſhops, 
were permitted to appear like other Men of 
the graver Sort, and only to wear the Ca- 
nonical Habit, while they are exerciſing the 
Dutics of their Function. 


And here I am at a Loſs what to ſay up- 
on the frequent Cuſtom of Preaching againſt 
Atheiſm, Deiſm, Free-Thinking, and the 
like, as young Divines are particularly fond 
of doing, eſpecially when they exerciſe their 
Talent in Churches frequented by Perſons of 
Quality ; which, as it is but an ill Compli- 
ment to the Audience, ſo I am under ſome 
Doubt whether it anſwers the End : Becauſe 
People under thoſe Imputations, are generally 
no great Frequenters of Churches, and ſo the 
Congregation is but little edified, for the 
ſake of three of four Fools who are paſt 
Grace. de mage do I think it any Part of 
Prudence, to perplex the Minds of well- 
diſpoſed People with Doubts, which probably 
would never have otherwiſe come into 
their Heads. But I am of Opinion, and dare 
be poſitive in it, that not one in a hundred 


of thoſe who pretend to be PFree-T, Pinkers, 


are really ſo in their Hearts. For there is 
one Obſervation which I never knew to fail; 
that no Gentleman of a liberal Education, 
and regular in his Morals, did ever profeſs 


himſelf a Free =Thinker : Where then are 
H 2 theſe 
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theſe Kind of People to be found? Among 
the worſt Part of the Soldiery, made up of 
diſcarded Valets, younger Brothers of obſcure 
Families, and others of deſperate Fortunes : 
Or elſe among the idle Town-Fops, and now 
and then, a drunken 'Squire of the Country. 
Therefore, nothing 1s plainer, than that Ig- 
norance and Vice 'are two Ingredients abſo- 
lutely neceffary in the Compoſition of thoſe 
we generally call PFree-Thinkers, who, in 


Propriety of Speech, are no Thinkers at 
all. | 1 u 


It is a general Complaint in the City of 
London, that too many Men are put into the 
Commiſſion of the Peace, whoſe Intereſt it is, 
that Virtue ſhould be utterly baniſhed from 
among us; who maintain, or at leaſt enrich 
themſelves by encouraging the groſſeſt Immo- 
ralities ; to whom all the Bauds of the Ward 
pay Contribution for Shelter and Protection 
from the Laws. Thus theſe worthy Magi- 
ſtrates, inſtead of leſſening Enormities, are 
the Occaſion of twice as much Debaucher 
as there would be without them : For thoſe 
infamous Women are forced upon doubling 
their Work and Induſtry, to anſwer the dou- 
ble Charges, of paying the Juſtice and ſup- 
porting themſelves. Like Thieves who eſcape 


the Gallows, and are let out to ſteal, in order 
to diſcharge the Jaylor's Fees. 


I que- 


"yo 1 
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I Queſtion not but the Government might 
eaſily redreſs this abominable Grievance, by 
enlarging the Number of Juſtices of the Peace; 


by endeavouring to chuſe Men of virtuous 


Principles, by admitting none who have not 
conſiderable Fortunes: and perhaps, by re- 
ceiving into the Number ſome of the moſt 
eminent of the Clergy. By forcing all of them 
upon ſevere Penalties, to act when there is 
Occaſion ; and not permitting any who 'are 
offered to refuſe the Commiſſion : But in 
theſe two laft Caſes, which are very materi- 


al, I doubt there will be need of the Legiſla- 
me. nn | 


The Reformation of the Stage is entirely 
in the. Power of the King, and, when we 
conſider the Conſequences which Theatrical 
Entertainments have on the Minds of youn 

People, does very well deſerve the ſtricteſt 
Attention and Care. For, beſide the unde- 
cent and profane Paſſages, and the perpe- 
tual turning into Ridicule the very Function 
of the Prieſthood; there are many other Ir- 


regularities in moſt of our modern Comedies; 


which have been formerly pointed out by 


Mr. Collier, and ſince his Time by ſeveral 
others: But I think nobody has yet taken ſuf- 


ficient, if any Notice, of that abandoned, pro- 


fligate Piece, the London Cuckolds, which, I 
am told, is regularly acted every Year, on the 


Day 
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Day that the Lord Mayor makes his Proceſ- 
fion through the City: which (beſides the 
groſs Affront offered by this indecent Cuſtom, 
to the Lord Mayor, who, for ought we know, 
may be a very worthy Perſon) reflects the 
greateſt Scandal on the Court for - permitting 
it, the Managers for exhibiting,” and the. 
whole Audience for enduring it: Much leſs for 
being entertained with it. T 919 

It is worth while to obferve the difributive 
Juſtice of our Comedy Writers, which is 
often applied to the Puniſhment: of Virtue 
and the rewarding of Wickedneſs; directly 
oppoſite to the Rules of their beſt Criticks, 
as well as to the Practice of Dramatick 
Poets in all other Ages and Countries. Fot 
Example, a Country Squire, who is repre- 
ſented with no other Vice but that of be- 
ing 2 Clown, and having the Accent of à 
particular County upon his Tongue, which is 
neither a Fault nor in his Power to remedy, 
muſt be condemned to marry a caſt Wench) 
or a crack'd Chamber-Maid. On the other fide 


2 Rake- Hell of the Town, whole Character 


is ſet off with no other Accompliſhments but 
exceſſive Prodigality, Prophaneneſs, Intempe- 
rance, and Luſt; is rewarded with a Lady 
of great Fortune, to repair his own, which 
his Vices had almoſt ruined. And as in Tra- 
gedy, the Hero is repreſented to have obtained 
many Victories, in Order to raiſe his Chara- 

cter 
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Rer in the Minds of the Spectators; fo the 
Hero of a Comedy is repreſented to have 
been victorious in all his Intrigues for the 
ſame Reaſon. | 


I do not remember that our Engliſb Poets 
ever ſuffered a criminal Amour to ſucceed u 

on the Stage, till the Reign of, King Charles II. 
Ever ſince that Time, the Alderman is made 
a Cuckold; the Innocent believing Virgin is 
debauched, and Adultery and Fornication are 
fuppoſed to be committed behind the Scenes, 
as part of the Action. Theſe and many more 
Corruptions of the Theatre, need not con- 
tinue any longer than while the Court is 
content to connive at or neglect them. 
Surely a Penſion would not be ill employ- 
ed on ſome. Men of good Senſe, Virtue, Wit, 
and Learning; who might have Power ta 
ſtrike out every offenſive or unbecoming Paſ- 
ſage from Plays already written, as well as 
thoſe which may be offered to the Stage for 
the future. By theſe and other wiſe Regula- 
tions, the Theatre might become a very in- 
nocent and uſeful Diverſion, inſtead of being 


a Scandal and Reproach to our Religion and 
Country. 5 


It cannot eaſily be anſwered to God or 
Man, why a Law is not made for limiting 
the Preſs; at leaſt ſo far as to prevent the Pub- 


liſhing 
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liſhing of ſuch pernicious Treatiſes, as under the 
Pretence of Free-thinking, enquiring into the 
Sufficiency of Evidence, ſearching after Truth 
&c, endeavour to overthrow thoſe Tenets 
in Religion, which have been held inviolable 
almoſt in all Ages, by every Sect that pretend 
to be Chriſtian ; and therefore cannot, with 
any Colour of Reaſon, be called Points in Con- 
troverſy, or Matters of 8 Speculation. The 
Divinity of Chrift, the Immortality of the Soul 
and even the Truth of all Revelation, are 
daily exploded, and denied; treated in the 
5 moſt inſolent Manner, without the leaſt Re- 
gard to the Importance and Dignity of the 


1 Subject, or even to common Decency; * and 
all this, not only in general Converſation, 
but in Books openly printed and ublickly 
ſold: To the very great Scandal of the Go- 
vernment and of the whole Nation. 


1 The Propoſals I have hitherto made for 
f the Advancement of Religion and Morality, 
are ſuch as come within the Reach of the 
Adminiſtration; ſuch as a pious active Prince, 

wi th a ſteady Reſolution, might ſoon bring to 

Effect. Nor am I aware of any Objections to 


be raiſed againſt what I have advanced; un- 


* A notorious Inſtance of this may be ſeen, in a filly 
| profane Pamphlet, entitled, The Reſurrection of Jeſus con- 
fidered, in anſwer to the Trial of the Witneſſes, Cc. 
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leſs it ſhould be thought that the making Re- 
ligion a neceflary Step to Intereſt and Fa- 
vour, might increaſe Hypocriſy among us : 
And I really believe it would. But if one 
in Twenty ſhould, by this and the like Me- 
thods, be brought over to true Piety, and the 
other Nineteen be only Hypocrites, the Ad- 
vantage would ſtill be great. Beſides, Hy- 
pocriſy is much more eligible than open In- 
fidelity and Vice; it wears the Livery of Re- 
ligion, it acknowledges her Authority, and is 
cautious of giving a Scandal. Nay a long 
continued Diſguiſe, is too great a Conſtraint 
upon human Nature, eſpecially an Engliſb 
Diſpoſition; Men would leave off their Vices 
out of mere Wearineſs, rather than undergo 
the Toil and Hazard, and perhaps Expence 
of practiſing them perpetually in private. And 
J believe it is often with Religion as with 
Love, which by much diſſembling, at laſt 


grows real, 


It is certain that a Reformation ſuceſsfully 
carried on in the Cities of London and Dublin, 
would in Time ſpread itſelf over the two 
Kingdoms, ſince moſt of the conſiderable 
Youth paſs there that Seaſon of their Lives 
wherein the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions are made, in 
Order to improve their Education, or advance 
their Fortune ; and thoſe among them who re- 
turn into their ſeveral Countries, are ſure to be 


I followed 
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followed and imitated as the greateſt Patterns of 
Wit and good Breeding. - + 05 


In Order to reform the Vices of theſe two 
Capitals, it would be very inſtrumental to have 
a == made that all Taverns or Ale-Hou ſes 
ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their Company 
by twelve o'Clock at Night, aud ſhut up their 
Doors; and that no Woman ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to enter any Tavern or Ale-Houſe after 
the Lamps were lighted. It is eaſy to conceive 
what a Number of ill Conſequences, ſuch a 
Law would prevent; the Miſchiefs ariſing 
from Quarrels ; the Lewdneſs, and Thefts, and 
Midnight Brawls ; the Diſeaſes of Intemperance 
and Venery, and a thouſand other Evils need- 
leſs to mention. Nor would it be amils if the 
Maſters of publick Houſes were obliged, up- 
on the ſevereſt Penalties, to give only a Rea- 
ſonable, proportioned Quantity of Wine, or 
any other Liquor, to every Company ; and 
when he found his Gueſts diſordered with 
Exceſs, to refuſe them any more. | 


I believe there is hardly a Nation in Chri- 
flendom where all Kind of Fraud is practiſed 
with ſo much Impunity, and in ſo unmea- 
ſurable a Degree, as with us. The Lawyer, 
the Tradeſman, the Mechanick, have found 
ſo many Arts to deceive in their ſeveral Cal- 
lings, that it is impoſſible for the common 


Prudence of Mankind to guard againſt 17 0 
The 
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'The Vintner, who by mixing Poiſon with his 
Wines, deſtroys more Lives than any malig- 
nant Diſeaſe ; the Lawyer, who perfwades you 
to a Purchaſe, which he knows is mortgaged 
for more chan the Worth, to the utter Ruin 
of you and your Family; the Goldſmith or 
Scrivener, who takes all your Fortune to diſ- 
poſe: of, when he has before Hand reſolved 
to break the following Day; do furely deſerve 
the Gallows much more than the Wretch 
who is carried there for ſtealing a Horſe. 
Neither could the Legiſlature, in any Thing, 
more conſult the pubtick Good; than by pro- 
viding ſome effectual Remedies againſt theſe 
Evils: Which in moſt Caſes deſerve greater 
Puniſhment than many of thoſe Crimes Which 
arnong: us are made Fapual, n 


The many Corruption at preſent i in every 
Branch of Buſines, are almoſt inconceivable. 
It has been computed by ſkilful Perſons, that 
of above fix Mulions'railed every Year for 
the Service of the Publick, one Third at leaſt 
is funk and intercepted as it paſtes through 
the ſeveral Claſſes and Subordinations of. how 
Men in Office, before the Remainder is ap- 
plied to the proper Uſe. This is an acciden- 
tal ill Effect of our Freedom: And while 
ſuch Men are in Truſt, who have no Checks 
from within, nor any Views but what are 
biaſſed towards their own Intereſt ; there is, 
no 
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nd other Fence againſt them, but the Certainty 
of being hanged upon the firſt Diſcovery, 
by the arbitrary Will of an unlimited Mo- 
narch, or his Vigier. Among us, the only 
Danger to be apprehended, is the Loſs of an 
Employment : And that Danger is to be elu- 
ded a thouſand Ways. Befides, when Fraud 
is great, it furniſhes Weapons to defend itſelf : 
And at worſt, if the Crimes be fo flagrant, 
that a Man is laid afide out of perfect Shame 
(which rarely happens) he retires loaded with 
the Spoils of the Nation! Et fruitur Diis ira- 
tis, I could name a Commiſſion where ſe- 
veral Perſons, out of a Salary of five hundred 
Pounds, with ſome other viſible Perquiſites or 
Revenues, have always lived at the Rate of two 
Thouſand; and laid out forty or fifty Thouſand, 
upon Purchaſes of Land or Annuities. Anhun- 
dred other Inftances of the ſame Kind might 
eaſily be produced. What Remedy therefore 
can be found againſt ſuch Grievances in a 
Conſtitution like ours, but to bring Religion 
into Countenance, and encourage thoſe who 
from the Hope of future Reward, and dread 
of future Puniſhment, will be influenced to 
act with Juſtice and Integrity. 


And that ſome Attempt ſhould be made 
towards effecting ſuch a Reformation, is per- 
haps more neceſſary than People commonly 
apprehend ; becauſe the Ruin of a State 1s 


generally 
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generally preceded by an univerſal Degenera- 
cy of Manners, and Contempt of Religion ; 
which is entirely our Caſe at preſent. 


Diis te Mk morem, quod geris, inperas. Ho. 


| Neither is this a Matter to be deferred till 
a more convenient Time of Peace and Leiſure : 
Becauſe a Reformation in Men's Faith and Mo- 
rals, is the beſt natural as well as religious 
Means to bring the War to a good Concluſion. 
For, if Men in Truſt performed their Duty for 
Conſcience-Sake; Affairs would not ſuffer 
through Fraud, Falſhood, and Neglect, as 
they now perpetually do: And if Mer — Ray 
a God and his Providence, and acted accord- 
ingly, they might reaſonably hope for his di- 
vine Aſſiſtance in ſo juſt a Cauſe as ours. 


Nor could the Majeſty of the Britiſh Crown 
appear with greater Luſtre either to his Subjects 
or to Foreigners, than by an Adminiſtration, 
which producing ſuch extraordinary and good 
Effects, would diſcover ſo much Power; and 
Power being the natural Appetite of Princes, 
a limited Monarch cannot ſo well gratify it in 
any thing, as by a ſtrict Execution of the Laws, 
by introducing Religion, as much as poſſible, to 
be the Turn and Faſhion of the Age: Which 
only lies in the Power of the King and Admi- 
niſtration; the Prince with utmoſt ſtrictneſs re- 
gulating the Court, the Miniſtry, and other 


Perſons 
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Perſons in great Employments ; and theſe by 
Example and Authority, reforming all who 
have Dependance on them. 


All other Methods for attaining this great 
End have hitherto proved ineffectual. Laws 
againſt Immorality have not been executed; 
and Proclamations occaſionally iſſued out to in- 
force them, are wholly unregarded, as Things 
of meer Form. Religious Societies, though 
begun with excellent Intention, and by Per- 
ſons of undoubted Piety, are ſaid to have 
dwindled into factious Clubs; and become 4 
Trade to enrich little knaviſh Informers of the 
meaneft Rank, ſuch as common Conſtables, 
and broken Shop-keepers. 


Beſtdes, all Parties would be obliged to 
concur in ſo good a Work as this, for their 
own Reputation: Neither is any Expedient 
more likely to unite them. For the moſt 
viotent Party-men I have evet obferved, are 
fuch, as in the Conduct of their Lives, have 
diſcovered the leaſt Senſe of Religion or Mo- 
rality; and when all ſuch are laid aſide, at 
leaſt thoſe among them who ſhall be found 
incorrigible, it will be a Matter perhaps of 
no great difficulty to reconcile the Reſt. 


I have confined myſelf, as it is before ob- 
ſerved, to thoſe Methods for the Advancement 
of Religion, which are in the Power of : 2 

imite« 
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limited like ours, by a ſtrict Execution of the 
Laws already in force : And this I doubt is a 
great deal more than will ſuddenly be reduced 
into Practice. Though, if any Diſpoſition 
ſhould appear towards ſo good a Work, it 1s 
certain, that the Aſſiſtance of the Legiſlative 
Power would be neceſſary to make it more 
compleat. 


Therefore, to leave theſe airy Imaginations 
of introducing new Laws for the Amend- 
ment of Mankind: What I principally inſiſt 


on, is a due Execution of the old; which lies 


wholly in the Crown, and in the Authority 
derived from thence. And (as J aſſerted be- 
fore) if Stations of Power, Truſt, Profit, and 
Honour, were conſtantly made the Rewards 
of Virtue and Piety, ſuch an Adminiſtration 
muſt needs have a mighty Influence on the 
Faith and Morals of the whole Kingdom : 
And Men of great Abilities would then en- 
deavour to excel in the Duties of a religious 
Life, in order to qualify themſelves for pub- 
lick Service, I may poſſibly be wrong in 
ſome of the Means I preſcribe towards this 
End; but that is no material Objection a- 
gainſt the Deſign itſelf. Let thoſe who are 
at the Helm, contrive it better, which per- 
haps they may eaſily do, Every Body will 
agree that the Diſeaſe is manifeſt, as well as 
dangerous, that ſome Remedy is neceſſary, 
and that none yet applied hath been effectual; 


which 
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which ir a ſufficient Excuſe for any Man who 
wiſhes well to his Country, to offer his 
Thoughts, when he can have no other End 
in View but the Publick Good. The preſent 
King is a Perſon of many good and virtuous 
Qualities: How would it brighten his Cha- 
racter to this and future Ages, if he would 
exert his utmoſt Authority to inſtil the ſame 
Virtues into his People, which they are too 
degenerate ever to learn, only from his Exam- 
ple. And, be it ſpoke with all the Venera- 
tion poſſible, for ſo excellent a Sovereign, 
his beſt Endeavours in this weighty Affair, 
are a moſt important Part of his Duty, as 


well as his Intereſt, and his Honour, 
But, it muſt be confeſt, that as Things 


are now, every Man thinks he has laid in a 
ſufficient Stock of Merit, and may very well 
pretend to an Employment, provided he has 
been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf 
for the Government. Tis true, he is a Man 
of Pleaſure, and a PFree-Thinker, that is, in 
other Words, he is a Profligate in his Morals, 
and a deſpiſer of Religion; but in Point of 
Party, he is one to be confided in. Tis 
enough, he is a Perſon fully qualified for any 
Employment in the Court or the Navy, the 
Law or the Revenue ; where he will be ſure 
to leave no Arts untried of Bribery, Fraud, 
Injuſtice, and Oppreſſion, that he can practiſe 
with any Hope of Impunity. No * 

| uch 
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ſuch Men are true to a Government, where 
Liberty runs high, where Property, however 
attained, is ſo well ſecured, and where the 
Adminiſtration is af /a/# ſo gentle: Tis im- 
poſſible they could chuſe any other Conſtitu- 
tion, without changing to their Loſs. 


Fidelity to a preſent Eſtabliſhment, is indeed 
the principal Means to defend it from a foreign 
Enemy ; but without other Qualifications, 
will not prevent Corruptions from within, and 
States are oftner ruined by cheſe than the 
other. 


It may probably be a Queſtion, whether 
the Propoſals I have offered towards a Re- 
formation, be ſuch as are moſt prudent 
and convenient; but it is none at all, whe- 
ther a general Reformation be abſolutely 
neceſſary, becauſe the Nature of Things is 
ſuch, that if Abuſes be not remedied, they 
will certainly increaſe : or ever ſtop till they 
End in the Subverſion of the Commonwealth. 
As there muſt always of Neceſſity be ſome 
Corruptions, ſo in a well inſtituted State, the 
executive Power will be always contending 
againſt them, by reducing Things (as Machi- 
avel ſpeaks) to their firſt Principles, never 
letting Abuſes grow inveterate, or multiply fo 
far that it will be hard to find Remedies, and 
perhaps impoſſible to apply them. As he 
that would keep his Houſe in Repair, muſt 
| K attend 
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attend every little Breach or Flaw, and ſupply 
it immediately, or elſe Time alone will bring 
all to Ruin; how much more the common 
Accidents of Storms and Rain ? He muſt live 
in perpetual Danger of his Houſe falling about 
his Ears, and will find it cheaper to throw 
it quite down, and build it anew from the 
Ground ; perhaps upon a new Foundation, 
or at leaſt a new Form, which may neither 
be ſo ſafe nor ſo convenient as the Old. 


APPEN- 
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Containing ſome New and Tritical Reflections on 
Free-Thinking, and Free-Thinkers ; a!/9 


Animadverſtons variorum, 


* is generally reckoned ill Manners, as well 
as unreaſonable, for Men to quarrel with 
one another upon difference i in Opinton ; be- 
cauſe that is utually ſuppoted te be occaſion- 
ed bythe peculiar innate Turn of his Thoughts, 


which no Man can any more help in himſelf 
than he can help the natural Diſpoſitions of | 


his Mind, or Conſtitution of his Body. How- 
ever, I am apt to think that this Maxim 1s 
not univerſally True; and only holds good in 
thoſe Caſes where the Queſtion is pretty equal- 
Ly decided amongſt the iſe and the Learned, 
[ will give one Inſtance, in which the Limi- 
tation and Fallibility of this Notion will juſt- 
ly appear. If: any Man ſhould be ſo weak as 


to argue publickly in Defence of abſolute 


Pexeer in a /vle Perſen, and ſhould grave- 
ly tell you that he cannct he lp being of this 
Opinion: It is his Way of Thinking, and he 


ſhall aways maintain and juſtify it, till he 7s 


convinced of the contrary, And L will ſuppoſe, 
as 
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as is uſually the Caſe, that you find it impoſ- 
ſible to convince him, by any Arguments 
drawn from the abſtract Nature of Govern- 
ment ; Reaſon 1s generally loit upon this Sort 
of Politicians : However, he might obſerve, 
that all rational and ſober People have. quite 
different Notions ; that their Principles have 
an abſolute Tendency to produce good Effects, 
but that arbitrary Power was ever known to 
produce a great deal of Miſchief wherever it 
was eſtabliſhed. And therefore, he ought in 
Conſcience to renounce, or at leaſt conceal his 
Opinion: Which if he does not, he ſhould, in 
all free States, be treated as the common Enemy 
of Mankind. Beſides, I am very ſure that a 
Man of Tolerable Reaſon, ſome Experience, 
and willing to be better informed, may ap- 
prehend he 1s got into a wrong Opinion ; and 
tho' the whole Courſe of his Mind and Incli- 
nation would perſwade him to believe it true, 
yet he may be convinced that he is in an Er- 
Tor (though he does not ſee where it lies) by 
the bad Effects of it in the common Con- 
duct of this Life; and by obſerving thoſe 
Perſons for whoſe Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
he has the grenteſt Deference, to be of a 
contrary Sentiment. According to Mr. 
Hobbes's Compariſon of Reaſoning with caſt- 
ing up Accounts ;* That whoever finds a Mi- 


flake 
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** flake in the Sum total, muſt allow himſelf out : 
« Tho' after repeated Trials he may not ſee in 
« which Article be has miſreckoned.” 


I am very ſenſible what a Weakneſs and 
Preſumption it is, to reaſon againſt the gene- 
ral Humour and Diſpoſition of Mankind ; 
yet I cannot refiſt my Inclination to tell the 
World, openly and plainly, that when any 
one goes about to broach new Opinions, 
and write Books which have no other Ten- 


dency than to eſtabliſh Sgepticiſn, to root eve- 


ry fixt Principle out ' of the. Minds of Men, 
and to e Religion, Order, and Sobrie- 


fy out of the World; I cannot ſce why ſuch 
a Man ſhould not be treated with as foes, 


Rigour, as the above-mentioned Advocate for 
abſolute or arbitrary Government. 


Surely | 


every rational and ber Perſon muſt 
think it a Scandal to any Civil Government, 
eſpecially one ſo well conſtituted as ours, 
that ſuch an unbounded Liberty ſhould be 
allowed of publiſhing Books, againſt thoſe 
Doctrines and Tenets in Religion wherein all 
Chriſtians have agreed, and much more to 
connive at ſuch Tracts as reject all Revelation, 
and, by their Conſequences, not only under- 
mine the Foundations of Piety and Virtue, 
but often deny the very Being of a Gop. 


Every 
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Every Man of Senſe, Candour, and Inge- 
nuity, muſt abhor the Humour of the Age, 
in delighting to fling Scandal upon the Cler-' 
O in general. Which, beſides the Diſgrace 
to Religion itſelf, caſts an Ignominy on the 
whole Kingdom. We have no better Mate- 
rials to compound the Priz/thood of, than the 
Maſs of Mankind, which, corrupted as it is, 
thoſe who receive Orders muſt have ſome. 
Vices to leave behind them when they enter 
into the Church; and if a few do ſtill adhere, 
it is no wonder, but rather a great one that 
they are no worſe. And therefore, I do not 
think that the Vices and Enormites which are 
particularly alledged againit the C/crgy, are 
more juſtly laid to their Charge, than to other | 
Men; becauſe that would be to make Religi- 
on itſelf, or at leaſt the very. beſt Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Inſtitution in the World, anſwerable for 
the Errors and Depravities of human Na- 


I would not upon any Account be thought 
an Advocate for what ſome People call Prieſ- 
craft ; for I really believe there may have 
been ſuch a Thing in the World; but will 
any impartial Man fay that the Clergy of the 
Church of England, or any of their diſſenting 
Brethren ought, now a days, to be charged with 
it? Will any Body that is acquainted with the 
Lives and Doctrines of our modern Divines, tax 
them with beirg remarkable for their Ambi- 

lion, 
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tion, or Love of Power; or ſelfinterreſted De- 
figns, excluſive of the Service of Religion; or 
a dogmatical and occult way of arguing and 
impoſing Myſteries on the People; will any 
one I ſay pretend to charge theſe Things up- 
on the Proteſtant Clergy in General? J will 
not deny, but that there are Clergymen in this 
Kingdom, who are as bad as other People: 
Religion does not make every vicious Perſon, 
who may happen to invade the Province of 
good Men, by entering into holy Orders, 
religious and virtuous ; neither is it agree- 
able to the Wiſdom of God, or the viſible 
Diſpenſations of his Providence, in the Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, that it ſhould be ſo. Nor 
is there any Reaſon at all for aſſerting, that 
a Flock of Sheep are Beaſts of Prey, becauſe 
a few Molues have been diſcovered among 


them diſguiſed in Shreep's cloathing. 


I am perſwaded that no honeſt and candid 
Reader will charge me with being a Bigot 
from any thing which has been ſaid in the 
preceding Pages: Becauſe I am ſure there 
has been nothing advanced inconfiſtent with 
Reaſon, or the general Notions of plain 
well-meaning People. It cannot be denied 
but that every Man has a Right to judge 
for himſelf in Matters of Religion, and to 
form his Notions of it according to the 
Rules of Reaſon, the Laws of Nature, the 
Principles of general Axioms, and univer- 

ſal 
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fal Truths; but if we are ſeriouſly told, by 
People who are remarkable for their Wiſ⸗ 
dom and good Senſe, for the Integrity of their 
Lives, and Sanctity of their Manners ; that 
Gop himſelf has revealed to us a certain Sy- 
ſtem of Religion, conformable to his own 
Divine Attributes, and adapted to our Capa- 
cities; that this Revelation is conveyed to us in 
a Book called the Scriptures, which ought to 
be the Fountain of our Principles, and Rule 
of our Faith and Conduct, not only in oùr 
divine Speculations and Practice, but in the mo- 
ral Actions of Life. Ought we not to conſider 
a little before we venture to pronounce, that 
all this is falſe ? That there is no Reaſon or Ne- 
ceſſity for it, and that the Light of Nature 

alone is ſufficient ? with abundance of the like 
thoughtleſs Objections, Would it not much 
more become a rational Creatyre to proceed 
upon a Subject of fo much Importance, with 
great Deliberation and Decency ? And at leaſt 
give ourſelves time to doubt before we deter- 
mine. Religion is not a Subject to be treated 
in a haſty, ſplenetick, peeviſh Manner; nor 
ſhould its Profeſſors be treated with ſo much 
Inſult and Contempt, even ſuppoſing them to 
be a Parcel of miſerable, miſtaken Wretches, 
who are ignorant of the polite World and the 
Pleaſures of Free-Thinking, For who knows 
but if we come to conſider the Matter ſe- 
riouſly and impartially, whether it is not the 
Duty of every Free-Thinker, in nnn 
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of his Title and the genuine Character ſigni- 
fied by it, to act, and think, and reaſon 
like a Gentleman; and, if I may be allowed 
the Expreſſion, to talk like a Chriſtian. I 
remember a certain Author (from whom TI 
ſhall quote a few Paſſages before I conclude 
theſe Reflections) ſpeaking of Infidelity tells 
us, that Libertines in Practice and Infidels in 
Speculation, by arrogating to themſelves the 
ſpecious Title of Free-Thinkers, have annexed 
a bad Idea to the Word, which once fignified 
ſomething highly laudible in any Rank of Life, 
eſpecially among Perſons of a liberal Educa- 


lion. 


There has hardly ever been a Term of Ho- 
nour, which has not in Time, by the Miſap- 
plication of it, become a Term of Repreach. 
Thus Free-Thinking, (which is in itſelf the 
Glory and Perfection of human Nature) is at 
laſt worn into Diſgrace, through the Raſhneſs 
of ſome, the Fears of others, the Vices of many, 
and the ſpecious Pretences of crafty and de- 
ſigning Men. To Think freely is not to 
think at Random : It is not to think like a 
Fool or a Madman, but like a Ph:lofopher 
it is not to think without the Checks of Rea- 
fon and Judgment ; but without the Encum- 
brance of Prejudice and Paſſion. Freedom of 
Thought is like Freedom in Action: To enjoy 
the one or the other in Perfection, it muſt be 
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ſubject to proper Laws and Regulations: And 
the Outlaw has of all Men, the leaſt Preten- 
ſions to Liberty. In ſhort, as a Man can 
never appear like a real Free-Thinker, if he 
does not behave like a Gentleman; ſo I can 


never allow him to be one, who is not a Re- 


ligicus Man. For if his Thoughts are fo li- 
mited or bewilder'd that he cannot compre- 
hend the Exiſtence of Gop, and the Evidence 
of Religion ; he may properly be ſaid to have 
Shackles and Fetters on his Notions, and to 
wander in the Clouds and Miſts of Ignorance 


and Prejudice, 


The beſt Things degenerate by Abuſe into 


the worſt: In that Caſe, the moſt approved 


Remedy 1s not to probibit or deſtroy them in 
their State of Corruption ; but to endeavour, 
by all prudent Meaſures, to recover them to 
their proper Uſe. Indeed it muſt be granted, 
Society has ſuffered, in ſeveral Inſtances, b 

gratifying Men in the full Liberty of divulging 
their Thoughts; but then, it has profited a 
Thouſand Times more by Virtue of that very 
Indulgence. It is a common Obſervation, 
that every Conveniency in Life, is alloyed 
with fome Inconveniency. Therefore the 
moſt reaſonable Method of proceeding in every 
difficulty of this Kind, is to have recourſe to 
the Merchant's Logick z to ſtate the Account 
of Profit and Loſs, and ſo determine our 


Judgment 
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Judgment according as the Ballance lies: Re- 


membring ſtill, that it is riot poſſible to Trade 
to much Advantage without ſome Loſſes. 


True Pree-Thinking, is the Foundation of 
all human Liberty : Remove the one, and 
the other cannot ſtand. It is the Source of 
Knowledge and Wiſdom ; the Parent of Arts 
and Sciences; it promotes Induſtry, and pro- 
cures Wealth; it embelliſhes Virtue and good 
Manners; it ſupports Order and Govern- 
ment; and is the only Bulwark of true 
Religion, In Proportion as this Divine 
Faculty languiſhes, every Ornament and 
comfort of Life declines: And in thoſe 
Countries, where the free Exerciſe of Reaſon 
is wholly diſcouraged and treated as a Crime, 
Experience ſhews us, that- the People groan 
under the complicated Calamities of Slavery, 
Ignorance, Superſtition, Idleneſs, and Poverty; 
and are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from Brutes, 
but by a ſuperior Degree of Miſery, But 
none of theſe Calamities can ever be the Fate 
of a People, who are reſolved to have their 
Thoughts in their own keeping; and fo 
far as we ſuffer our Underſtandings to be 
checked by an Authority, but the Convictions 
of Reaſon, ſo far we give np our Virtue, our 
Religion, our Liberties, and every Social Hap 
pineſs, Thus we may ſee, that every Thing 

valuable 
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valuable in Life, is, in effect, the Reſult of 
Free- JI inking. 


As the Mind of Man has naturally ſome 
Tendency towards Truth, and a prevailing 
Averfion to Falſhood ; ſo I heartily wiſh, 
fince it lies in every one's Power, that People 
wou!d try to acquire one other happy Diſpo- 
fition z I mean a Willingneſs to be informed: 
Which might, in Time, kindle into ſuch a 
diſintereſted Love of Truth, as would make 
them ambitious of always thinking and acting 
like rational Creatures, to the very utmoſt of 
their Capacities. 


But ſo little Regard have the generality of 
Men to the Dignity and Excellency of their 
Nature, that inſtead of improving their ratio- 
nal Faculties, they often ſuffer them to languiſh 
and die: They learn by degrees to prevari- 
cate with themſelves; and in time, to be wholly 
indifferent as to their Opinions of Things: Or, 
if upon any Occaſion they are earneſt and re- 
ſolute in their Notions, it is ſeldom from a 
Love of Truth, but from a ſervile Regard to 


| ſome over-ruling Paſſion, or Intereſt. Hence 


it is that we have ſeen ſo many of our Coun- 
trymen, whoſe good Senſe is their greateſt 
reproach, contend very warmly, both for Max- 
ims in Politicks, and for Doctrines in Reli- 


gion, which are directly oppoſite, Juſt like the 
famous 
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famous D of whom it is related, that 
when he firſt applied himſelf to draw up a 
Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy, he founded it 
upon the Doctrine of a . 0:4; but a Friend in- 
forming him, that the Hypotheſis, he went 
upon, was very unfaſhionable at Court; he 
immediately changed his Plan, and built his 


Syſtem upon the Suppoſition of an entire 
Plenitude. 


In general, every Man may be ſaid to have 


his Mind rightly diſpoſed to Truth, when his 


Judgment or his Notions are the impartial Re- 
ſult of a due Conſideration of them in all their 
Qualities and Circumſtances; or elſe from 
a juſt Compariſon of different Things or 
Notions one with another. An unbiaſſed 


Underſtanding delights in Truth, and ac- 


quieſces in it with the ſame Complacency, 
as a good Conſcience rejoices in Innocence 


and Virtue. Neither can the upright Man 
any more harbour a wilful Error in his Mind, 
or endeavour to impoſe it upon others, than 
he can cheriſh a known Vice, and ſtrive 
to recommend and countenance it by his 


Example. 


It is a great Unhappineſs, that we generally 
Reaſon with the moſt Impartiality and the 

_ greateſt Accuracy upon thoſe Topicks, which 
are of the leaſt Conſequence to us. 'The 
Cauſe of this Misfortune is very obvious ; the 
Pre- 
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Prejudices and Paſſions and Intereſts of Men, 
are no way engaged in the Experiments of 
the Air-Pump, nor in adjuſting the Modes of 
Syllogyſms, nor in ſettling the Doctrine of 
Triangles; and therefore in theſe Kinds of rea- 
ſoning we conſent to the Truth, as ſoon as we 
apprehend it, without reluctancy. Aſk a Man 
who has but the leaſt ſmattering of Geometry, 
whether the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two Right Angles, and he will im- 
mediately reply in the Affirmative, Demand 
of him whether two paralle] Lines can ever 
meet in a Point ; and he will Anſwer, with- 
out Heſitation, in the Negative. But if you 
happen to try him upon a few political Pro- 
poſitions, as evident as the other, and full as 
foon comprehended ; and aſk him (for In- 
ſtance) whether the People are formed into 
Society for the Pleaſure of the chief Magiſtrate, 
or for their own Happineſs, and the Magiſ- 
trate conſequently ſet up for the good of the 
People ; and whether a Tyrant who breaks 
through the fundamental Laws of the Land, 
and invades the Property of a People, does 
not, upon his Perſeverance in ſuch Proceed- 
ings, forfeit all his Right to their Allegiance: 
I fay put theſe plain Queſtions to him; and 
inſtead of making a direct Anſwer, he ſhall 
lead you a Dance through an endleſs Laby- 
rinth of Sophiſtry, and often dive out of fight 
into ſo many Subterfuges, that you perceive 
all the while, he is not Ignorant of the Truth. 

On 


ä 

On the other hand, how becoming does it 
look when a Man reaſons upon the Truths 
of Religion, of Moralty, and the Principles of 
Government, with the ſame equitable Tem- 
per, as if his Thoughts were empolyed upon 
a Problem in Mathematicks? And when up- 
on an intricate Debate, he ſums up his Con- 
cluſions, he does it with the Exactneſs and 
and Integrity of a fair dealing, honourable 
Merchant; who ſettles a perplexed Account, 
without once reflecting whether he is to re- 


main Debtor, or Creditor, upon the Bal- 
aa 


When an honeſt, generous, well-meaning 
Writer, undertakes to treat upon Religion, 
he will neither ſuffer himſelf to be led away 
on the one fide, by a Fondneſs for Sin- 
gularity; nor on the other, by as weak an 
Attachment to what may be juſtly called 
Popularity in Notions. He will not ſo much 
attend to what is accounted Religion by the 
many, as to the Enquiry after what 1s true 
Religion, and ought to be received as ſuch. 
If ever we enter into the former Conſideration, 
it ſhould be only to examine whether that, 
which commonly paſſes in the World for 
Religion, is the real Thing, or ſomewhat of 
a difterent Nature. I know of no Rule to 
judge of Religion by in the general, but Rea- 
ſon; nor of the Chriſtian Syſtem in particu- 
lar, but the New Te/lament, And as oy 

Man 
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Nan is to anſwer for his own Principles, and 
ſubſequent Actions, and not others for him; 
fo ought every Man himſelf to know why he 
believes or acts; and not to think it ſuffici- 
ent, that another undertakes to know it for 
him. From hence I conclude, that it be- 
comes every Man, who would proceed wiſe- 
ly, by adhering to his Religion on ſubſtantial 
Grounds, and not meerly that he may be in 
the Faſhion of the Country were he lives, to 
think of his Perſwaſions with the utmoſt 


Freedom ; that is, without Prejudice. 


The Perſon who ſurveys Religion with this 
unbiaſſed Temper of Mind, will find it to be as 
diſtant from the Madneſs of the Enthuſiaſt, and 
the Folly of the ſuperſtitious Man, as it is from 
the moſt extravagant Infidelity of the Atheiſt. 
Nay, he will further diſcover, that theſe 
different Extremes are at the Bottom owing 
to one and the ſame Cauſe , the Neglect of 
thinking freely, and the permitting of Preju- 
dices to interpoſe, and darken the Truth. _ 


The Enthuſiaſt dreams of nothing but Gifts 


and Commiſſions from Heaven, and ima- 


gies himſelf its peculiar Favourite ; and that he 
1s inſpired from thence with every wild Fancy 
that happens to ſpring up in a warm and 
diſtempered Brain; and all this for no other 
Reaſon, but becauſe he thinks ſo, and feels 
a rapturous Pleaſure in the Conceit of it. To 

One 
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one poſſeſs d with this Notion, every Crime 
becomes lawful, and every Defign that 
turns up in his Head, is a divine Impulſe. 
He robs, he murders, he overturns the World, 
if he can; and all is Right, all is approved 
of God, and the blackeſt Crimes are glorious: 
A Devil is a Saint, and a Fury an Angel of 
Light. The Prejudice that blinds him, is a 
groſs Ignorance of the Nature of God ; and an 
unmeaſureable Opinion of his own Excellency, 
He thinks the Deity capable of commanding 
any Thing; and himſelf of performing every 
Thing. He fancies God may turn Virtue 
into Vice, and Vice into Virtue ; make Fruth 
Falſhood, and Falſhood Truth; and reconcile 
all Contradictions, He knows nothing of the 
immutable Reaſon of Things, and the cer- 
tain Rectitude of the Almighty's Will, ac- 
cording to which all his Actions are deter- 
mined. He imagines himſelf far above the 
reſt of Mankind ; worthy of every Privilege 
from above, and alone fit to be the great In- 
ſtrument of Providence upon all Occaſions. 


If he raiſes Diſturbances in the State, he is 


ſent to convert the World by the Sword. If 
he exerciſes his Power in Cruelty, he is the 
Scourge of God. If his Brain happens not 
to be filled with ſuch mighty Schemes, he is 
ſatisfied with fitting ſtill, and contemning his 
Fellow-creatures; as being far below him in 
their religious Progreſs. He alone converſes 
with Heaven; he ſees God, he is a Fp. 
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he feels the divine Spirit within him, and if he 
does no Miſchief, he takes care not to do the 
leaſt Good in the World. It is enough that 
he loves God, and feels a kind of ſenſual 
Pleaſure in muling upon his Commerce with 
Heaven. By this he fancies to himſelf, that 
he gains a high Degree in his Favour, tho' 
he obeys not one of his Commandments ; tho” 
he acts with no concern for his Honour, nor 
for the Good of his Creatures. Thus his 
Vanity and Ignorance unite to promote his 
unſufferable Arrogance, and hearty Contempt 
of Truth, of Reaſon, and of every Body in the 


the World, except himſelf and his Aſſo- 
ciates. 


Among another ſort of People, the Spirit 
of true Religion, is as much loſt in Superſti- 
tion and Ceremonies. Superſtition is ſome- 
thing different in its Complection from En- 
thuſiaſm, as it has more of Folly in it than 
of Madneſs: Tho they are frequently found to 
thrive pretty well together. Superſtition is the 
Conſequenceot low and mean Ideas of God. It 
brings him down to the Level of mortal Men, 
and of the moſt deſpicable among them. It 
paints him as a childiſh and vain Being, pleas'd 
with the offering of Fools, with Flattery and 
Pageantry, with Gewgaws and Shews ; and 
what Men are ſometimes taken with, it ſup- 
poſes him likewiſe to delight in: And even 
in a manner to be bribed with ſuch Trifles. 


Some- 
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Sometimes it multiplies the Number of Dei- 
ties, and erects every Thing they ſee, or feel, 
or taſte, or ſmell, into an Object of Worſhip; 
and then animates and adorns thoſe Idols 
with a thouſand Frailties and Vices, with 
weak Paſſions and unmanly Pleaſures. At 
other times, it allows of one ſupreme Gover- 
nor, but ſurrounds him with ſuch Numbers 
of inferiour Divinities, or (in the modern 
Language) Saints, that he is almoſt loſt in the 
Crowd, and inacceſſible, unleſs it be through 
the Multitude which encircles his Throne; 
and his Power is ſo divided among them, that 
very little, if any of it, ſeems to be left to 
himſelt: .By degrees he becomes neglected, 
and his Miniſters only regarded or addreſſed 
to. But if Superſtition does neither of theſe, 
but leaves the Unity untouched, it is ſure to 
repreſent him as the moſt capricious and pee- 
viſh, the moſt unreaſonable and cruel Being, 
that can poſſibly be conceived. And then 
the Service it teaches. us to pay, is propor- 
tionable to the Deity it preſents to us. It 
conſiſts in ſtately Domes, in conſuming Trea- 
ſures to no end or uſe, in numerous Atten- 
dants ſplendidly attired ; in ſending up odo- 
riferous Clouds of Smoke ; in deſtroying the 
Beaſts of the Earth; in abject and cringing 
Poſtures; in Cruelties upon ourſelves and o- 
thers, in every Thing that the moſt ſlaviſn 


Imagination can invent, to gratify a luxurious, 


vain, 
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vain, ill-humoured, and tyrannical Eaſtern 
Monarch. The Effect of this is, Men ſoon 
grow to imitate the Impertinencies or Crimes, 
which they firſt make their Deities guilty of. 
But if Superſtition happens to meet with En- 
thuſiaſm, (which is not very uncommon) the 
Effects are yet more terrible; then the Rage 
and Fury of the one, joins to ſupport the Fol- 
ly of the other, It immediately brings with 
it a Commiſſion from above to deſtroy all who 
refuſe the moſt abſurd Homage, and have the 
Inſolence to offer up to Heaven only a reaſon- 
able Service; ſay what you will, the incen- 
ſed Power muſt be appeaſed by the Sacrifice 
of ſuch hated Rebels. Thus Men are ſtirred up 
to butcher one another for Religion; they fan- 
cy Heaven is pleaſed with their Zeal; and 
the World in the mean while is filled with 
Blood-ſhed, Horror, and Confuſion. 


Atheiſm is certainly owing to as groſs Pre- 
poſſeſſions as can be imagined. It is taking 
up an Opinion, that there was no Creator, 
and that there is no Governor of the World, 

upon the moſt abſurd Suppoſitions; againſt all 
the Principles of Reaſon, and againſt all the 
Arguments ariſing from the Beauty, Order, and 
Deſign, which are viſible in all Parts of the Cre- 
ation. It 1s even againſt the Intereſt of every 
Man, who lives up to the Dignity of his ra- 
tional Faculties, and the Principles of human 


Nature, 
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Nature, that the Tenets of Atheiſm ſhould be 
true : Which is a plain Proof, that jt muſt 
be owing to ſome ſtrong Prejudice, over- 


powering both Reaſon and Seli-love; that any 
one is an Atheiſt. '* 1 


There are in the World two different Cha- 
racters of Atheiſts. There is what we may call 
the good-natured, honeſt Atheiſt. This Sort 


are they whoſe Lives and Actions are, perhaps, 


as blameleſs as the Manners and Condu& of 
religious Men; they delight in Goodneſs 
and in every Thing that is reaſonable and 
beautiful. The honeſt Atheiſt loves Mankind ; 


is ſocial and publick-ſpirited : And even that 


good Temper of his, prepares him to receive 
the Prejudices that miſlead him. He has been 
accuſtomed from his Childhood, to confound 
Superſtition and Bigotry with Religion. It 
was Superſtition he ſucked in with his Milk : 
That was what he learned from his Nurſe ; 
and having never examined the Matter nice- 
ly, he Loks upon it as the Religion of wiſer 
People, and being, led into this Miſtake, 
it is no Wonder that he rails againſt it, 
as monſtrous, abſurd, deſtructive to Man- 
kind, and even impoſſible , nor is it unrea- 
ſonable to view Superſtition in this Light, 
but the Misfortune is, that he confounds it 
it with Religion, which bears a wrong Sound 
in his Ears. This 1s a great and unhappy 
Prejudice ; but ſuch as I hope is pardonable ; 


and 
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and eaſier, much eaſier, to be removed, than 


the Blindneſs and Madneſs of Superſtition and 
Enthuſiaſm. 


But chen, there is the vicious and immo- 
ral Atheiſt, who is only againſt Religion, be- 
cauſe Religion is againſt him. He hates to 
be confined within the ſtated Limits of Rea- 
fon and good Senſe; he deſires an unbounded 
Freedom of Action; would have all Pleaſure 
and Happineſs meet in himſelf, and values not 
what happens to others provided it does not 
affect him. It is ſurprizing, that fuch a Liber- 
tine ſhould: endeavour to perſwade. himſelf, 
that there is no Government or Wiſdom in 
the Univerfe, becauſe his Actions contradict. 
every Maxim, which Order and Wiſdom 
would require; and becauſe, if there be a 
wite and omnipotent Governor, he has every 
Thing to fear from him. 


If a Man can but guard againſt the many 
and different Prepoſſeſſions, which too often 
find an eaſy Acceſſion to his Mind, he may ar- 
rive at true Religion; which is only neglected 
becauſe it is rarely known. It ſupports 1t- 
ſelf by no Prejudice, nor Cuſtom, nor world- 
ly Power; but by pure Reaſon and good 
Senſe. The Service true Religion requires of 


us, is to imitate that wiſe and glorious Being, 


we adore, by making ourſelves (like him) 
beneficial to all who come within our Know- 


ledge 
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ledge true Religion never puts us on Methods 
of ſerving the Deity, which are deſtructive of 
the Happineſs of our own Species; but in- 


ſpires us with all the Greatneſs and Largneſs of 


Soul which can fill the Mind of Man. Ina 
Word, he that is truly Religious, is the moſt 
rational, the moſt generous. and beſt-natured 
Creature living; happy within himſelf, and 
Happineſs to all about him, he 1s free 
from the perpetual Anxieties of the Superſti- 
tious, the wild Perturbations of the Enthuſi- 
aſt, and the comfortleſs Proſpects of the A- 
theiſt. And, as he is in the faireſt way to 
be happy here, ſo he may juſtly expect to 
have it continued to him hereafter, if there be 
any Juſtice in the Government of the World : 
So much has Religion the Advantage of all the 
Schemes oppoſite to it. 


* The Proſpect of a future State is the ſe- 
e cret Comfort and Refreſhment of the hu- 
© man Soul; it is that which cheers the 
6 Heart of a Chriſtian, and makes Nature 
look gay about him ; it doubles all his Plea- 
ſures, and ſupports him under all Afflictions. 
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ce tunes, Pain and Sickneſs, and Death itſelf, 
„ with Indifterence, ſo long as he keeps in 
« view the Pleaſures of Eternity; that happy 
State, in which there will be no Fears nor 
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« Ap;rehenfions, Pains nor Sorrows, Sickneſs 
or Separation! Why will any Man be fo 
e impertinently officious, as to tell me that all 
this is only Fancy and Deluſion? Is there any 
Merit in being the Meſſenger of ill News ? 
« If it is a Dream, let me enjoy it, ſince 
eit makes me both the happier and better 
* Man.” 


nr 


4 


- I muſt confeſs I know not how to truſt a 
Man who believes neither Heaven nor Hell, 
or in other Words, a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. Not only natural Selt-love, 
but Reaſon, directs us to promote our own 
Intereſt above all things. A Believer will 
never think it can be for his Intereſt to do 
me a Miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the 
Ballance of Accounts, to find himſelf a loſer 
by it. On the Contrary, if he conſiders his 
own Welfare in his Behaviour towards me, 
it will lead him to do me all the Good he 
can, and at the ſame time, reſtrain him 
from doing me an Injury. An Unbeliever 
does not act like a reaſonable Creature, if he 
favours me contrary to his preſent Intereſt, 
or does not diſtreſs me when it turns to his 
preſent Advantage. Honour and good Na- 
ture may indeed tie up his Hands, but as 
theſe would be very much ſtrengthened by 
Reaſon and Principle, ſo with them they are 
only Inſtincts, or wavering unſettied Notions, 
which reſt not upon any Foundations. 


Infidelity 
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Infidelity has been attack'd with ſo much 
Succeſs of late Years, that it is driven out of 
all its Out-works. The Atheiſt has not found 
his Poſt tenable, and is therefore retired into 
Deiſm, and a Diſbelief of revealed Religion 
only. But the Truth of it is, the greateſt Num- 
ber of this Set of Men, are thoſe who for 
want of a virtuous Education, or examining 
the Grounds of Religion, know fo very little 
of the Matter in Queſtion, that their Infide- 
lity is but another Term for their Ignorance. 


As Folly and Inconſiderateneſs are the Foun- 
dations of Infidelity, the great Pillars and Sup- 
ports of it are either a Vanity of appearing 
wiſer than the reſt of Mankind, or an Oſten- 
tation of Courage in deſpiſing the Terrors of 
another World, which have fo great an Influ- 
ence on what they call weaker Minds, or an 
Averſion to a Belief which muſt cut them off 
from many of thoſe Pleaſures they propoſe to 
themſelves, and fill them with remorſe for 
many of thoſe they have already taſted, 


The great Articles of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, have been ſo clearly proved from 


the Authority of that Divine Revelation in 


which they are delivered, that it is impoſſible 
for thoſe who have Ears to hear, and Senſe to 
underſtand the plaineſt Truths, not to be con- 
vinced of them. But were it poſſible for a- 
ny thing in the * Faith to be errone- 

ons 
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ous J can find no ill Conſequences in adhering 
to it. The Points of the Incarnation and 
Sufferings of our Saviour produce naturally 
ſuch Habits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, 
that, I ſay, ſuppoſe it poſſible for us to be 
miſtaken in them, the Infidel himſelf muſt at 
leaſt allow, that no other Syſtem of Religion 
could ſo effectually contribute to the heightning 
of Morality. They give us great Ideas of the 
Dignity of human Nature, and of the Love 
which the Supreme Being bears to his Crea- 
tures, and conſequently engage us in the 
higheſt Acts of Duty towards our Creator, 
our Neighbour, and ourſelves. How many 
noble Arguments has St. Paul raiſed from the 
chief Articles of our Religion, for the Advance- 
ment of Morality in its three greateſt Branches? 
To give a ſingle Example in each Kind: 
What can be a ſtronger Motive to a firm 
Truſt and Reliance on the Mercies of our 
Maker, than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for 
us? What can make us love and eſteem even 
the moſt inconſiderable of Mankind, more than 
the Thought that Chriſt died for him? Qr what 
diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter Guard upon the Pu- 
_ rity of our own Hearts, than our being Mem- 
bers of Chriſt, and Part of a Society of 
which that immaculate Perſon is the Head ? 
But theſe are only a Specimen of thoſe admi- 
mirable Enforcements of Morality which the 


Apoſtle has drawn from the Hiſtory of his di- 
vine Maſter 


It 
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If our modern Infidels conſidered theſe 
Matters with that Candour and Seriouſneſs 
which they deſerve, we ſhould not ſee them 
act with ſuch a Spirit of Bitterneſs, Arrogance, 
and Malice: They would not be raiſing ſuch 
infignificant Cavils, Doubts, and Scruples, as 
may be ſtarted againſt every Thing that is not 
capable of mathematical Demonſtration ; in 
Order to unſettle the Minds of the Ignorant, 
diſturb the publick Peace, ſubvert Morality, 
and throw all Things into Diſorder and Con- 


fuſion. It is therefore an unpardonable Crime, 


in Men of Letters, if upon any Occaſion they 
make uſe of their Learning to ſeduce the Ig- 
norant, and entice them through crooked By- 
—— out of the High-Road of Knowledge. 

e may eaſily make the moſt fallacious So- 
phiſtry paſs among the common People for 
undeniable Truths: But then, with the very 
ſame Pains we take to impoſe upon them, 
they may be taught to diſtinguiſh Senſe and 
Reaſon, from Whims, and wild Notions ; 
Virtue from Vice ; and true Religion from any 
Impoſture that may be ſet up in its Likeneſs. 
Nay, the Mind of Man will more eafily be 
led into the Knowledge and Apprehenſion, 
of plain ſimple Truths, than to acquieſce in 
perplexed and ſpecious Errors. It 1s our pe- 
culiar Happineſs, that neither the Laws of 


the Land, nor the Maxims of Chriſtianity, 
nor the Principles of the Reformation, influ- 


ence us in the leaſt to practice fo inhuman 
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a Deceit upon any of our Fellow- creatures: 
So that they, who among us are guilty of ſuch 
Baſeneſs, remain without Excuſe. And let 
me tell our Anti-Chriſtians, if the grofſer Un- 
derſtandings, who have little or no Leiſure, 
and perhaps leſs Inclination, to learn, are 
contented to take all their Notions upon 
Truſt ; they ſhould, at leaſt give them impli- 
cit Truths, ſince thoſe are, to the full as 
cheap as Falſhood, and infinitely more con- 


venient for Society. 


But if none of theſe Reflections can have 
any Influence on them, there is yet one that 
perhaps may ; becauſe it is adapted to their 
Vanity, by which they ſcem to be guided 
more than by their Reaſon. I would there- 
fore have them conſider, that the wiſeſt and 
beſt Men in all Ages of the World, have been 
thoſe who lived up to the Religion of their 
Country: When they ſaw nothing in it op- 
poſite to Morality. Pythagoras's firſt Rule 
directs us to worſhip the Gods as it is ordain- 
ed by Law, for that is the moſt natural Inter- 
pretation of the Precept. Socrates, who was 
the moſt renowned among the Heathens 
both for Wiſdom and Virtue, in his laſt Mo- 
ments, defires his Friends to offer a Cock to 
Aſculapius; doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive Defe- 
rence to the eſtabliſhed Worſhip of his Coun- 
try. Aenophon tells us, that his Prince (whom 
he ſets forth as a Pattern of Perfection) when 


he 
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he found his Death approaching, offered Sa- 
crifices on the Mountains to the Perſian Ju- 
piter, and the Sun, according to the Cuſtom of 
the Perſians ; for thoſe are the Words of the 
Hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and Atomi- 


cal Philoſophers ſhewed a very remarkable 


Modeſty in this Particular ; for, though the 
Being of a God was entirely repugnant to 
their Schemes of natural Philoſophy, they 
contented themſelves, with the Denial of a 


Providence, aſſerting at the ſame Time the 


Exiſtence of Gods in general z becauſe they 
would not ſhock the common Belief of Man- 
kind, and the Religion of their Country. 


Our modern Writers in the Free-'Thinking 
Way, who have been moſt elaborate in puz- 


zling the Truth, and 8 a Gloſs upon 


Errors and Abſurdities, have for the moſt part 
not wanted Acuteneſs of Underſtanding, but 
Integrity of Heart; and there appears a great 
deal more of Malice than of Ignorance in their 
indirect Reaſoning. Neither is it a difficult 
Matter to diſcern whether certain Pamphle- 


teers diſcover (in our blunt Phraſe) moſt of 
the Fool or the Knave ; one of this Species of 


Logicians, may generally be known by the 
following Marks. He has a tolerable Per- 


ſpicuity of Style, a competent Share of Wit 


and Imagination; he diſcovers a ſtock of 


Reading ſufficient to comprehend the Subject 
in diſpute ; he applies artfully to the Paſſions 
and 
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and favourite Prejudices of the People ; and 
W the Help of a large Number of fine ſound- 

ing Words to round his Periods, he can make 
the moſt of a weak Argument, and Reaſon 
very conſequentially upon falſe Principles: But 
then, how viſible is it (let him ſay what he 
will of his Sincerity) that his Errors are not 
Miſtakes, but the Reſult of Choice and ma- 
ture Prevarication. 


Sincerity in Opinion and in Controverſy, 
is the receiving, or rejecting, a Notion or Ar- 
gument, from no other Motive, but becauſe it 
appears to be true or falſe, reaſonable or un- 
reaſonable : without being i in the leaſt influ- 
enced, in our Determinations, by any other 
Conſideration whatſoever. This is true Phi- 


| loſophical Integrity, and Uprightneſs of rea- 


ſoning; and a Man will always ſtand juſtified, 
let him be never ſo much miſtaken, ſo long 
as his Thoughts are conducted by this fair 
Principle. 


The Commendableneſs of this Sincerity will 
appear in the ſtrongeſt Light, by repreſenting 
to ourſelves the Degeneracy of thoſe Men, 
who lay aſide all regard to it; who can write, 
and talk, and a& in Defiance to their own 
Conviction z who can ſtrenuouſly contend for 
ſome Opinions, which they know to be falſe 
and dogmatically impoſe others upon the Ig- 
norant for evident Truths, which at the ſame 

Time 
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Time they know to be very diſputable, not 
to ſay incapable of being aſcertained. This 
is ſo great a Corruption of the reaſoning Fa- 
culty, that it may, with Candour, be ac- 
counted an entire Defection of the Mind from 
Wiſdom, Virtue, and Religion : And though 
this Sort of Wickedneſs comes not within the 
Cognizance of the Laws; yet it manifeſts a 
cool, ſettled Diſpoſition to confound all Things, 
Virtue and Vice, Right and Wrong, Truth and | 
Falſhood : So that were not the bad Effects | 
of this Depravity checked by the Fear of Pe- | 
nalties, and an Apprehenſion of the juſt Re- | 
ſentments of Mankind ; there 1s ſufficient Rea- | 

| 


ſon to believe a Perſon of this abandoned Cha- 
racer, would ſet at nought the Sacredneſs of 
every ſocial Obligation, when his Intereſt and 
his Paſſions were to be gratified. On the 
other Hand ; we may naturally ſuppoſe, the k 
Man who will upon no Account violate his | 
— has his Heart well-diſpoſed towards | 

very Thing, that is good, and right, and 
— * of Commendation. 


David ſaid in his haſte, all Men are Li- 
ars. This was a hard Judgment ; however 
he makes ſome Apology tor it, by owning, 
that it was a baſty Expreflion : But he 
might have aſſerted, without any Limitation, 
that all Men are ſome times miſtaken, even the 

very wiſeſt. And if ſo, every Man ought to 
diſtruſt himſelf a little, before he n, to 

alert 
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afſert his own Opinions before all the World. 
I would therefore recommend to every poſſitive 


Controverſialiſt, to endeavour to fit their Minds 


for ſound Knowledge; by acquiring, if poſſi- 
ble, that which Dr. Boulter calls a Habit of 
doubting. This excellent Prelate tells us, © That 
© as all Reaſoning proceeds from this Ope- 


te ration of the Mind; and all Prudence from 
tt Caution and Circumſpection: So he that 
« never Doubts, will as naturally fall into 
* frequent Errors, as the Man who acts 
« without Precaution, will often run into 


< wrong Meaſures.” 


The moſt prudential, equitable Method of 
proceeding in the Search of true Knowledge, is 
by Deſcartescalled doubting of everyThing; who 
recommends it as the firſt neceſſary and Uſe- 
ful Step which ought to be taken, in Order 
to come at Certainty. And he very juſtly lays 
a great Streſs upon upon it: becauſe it is re- 
quiſite, in examining into every Prepoſition, 
to endeavour to have as little Prepenſion to 
either fide of the Queſtion, as if it were ſome 
new Matter propoſed to us: or ſome old No- 
tion, with fuch equal Reaſons on either Hand, 
as at firſt, to leave the Mind in a perfect 
Neutrality: not knowing which way to deter- 
mine its Judgment. 


Our Prejudices, and Errors, muſt be v 
numerous, ſince the generality of the Opini- 
| ONS 
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ous we embrace, are not the reſult of a ratio- 
nal Enquiry ; but received upon the Authority 

of our Country, our Parents, our Teachers, 
and ſuch Perſons as we commonly converſe 
with; or they are owing to our Paſſions, or 
Intereſts; or, laſtly, they are approved for 
being witty, or bold; and often for being ſin- 
gular and diſtinguiſhing. And when we do 
believe what is really true, it is oftner owing 
to chance, than to our Knowledge of the ſo- 
lid Foundation, on which it is built. There- 
fore, in ſuch a confuſed Multitude of Opini- 
ons, it is neceſſary that we examine carefully, 
whether many Things, which we eſteem to 


be true, may not be found falſe upon a ſtrict 
Scrutiny, 


But, notwithſtanding what has been faid ; 
we are not to think, that any one ſhould, or 
indeed that he can, actually Doubt of the 
Truth of every Propoſition; common Senſe 
will not permit us to doubt, whether two and 
two make four; and whether the whole of 
any Thing 1s bigger than any one of the Parts. 
But a Lover of Truth will ſearch into the 
Bottom of Things, with as much Diligence 
and Exactneſs, as if he doubted of them, be- 
fore he pronounces them to be certain and 
indiſputable. Therefore, an honeſt Man 
ſhould labour more eſpecially to acquire this 
Habit of philoſophical Doubting, where 2 

O has 
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has moſt Reaſon to apprehend the Weight of 
ſome Prejudice on either fide of the Queſtion. 


To this rational Doubting, there are two very 
oppoſite Extreams. 


The firſt is an obſtinate Perverſneis of 
Mind, in adhering to whatever we have 
once maintained, without even conſidering 
whether we have reaſon on our fide or not. 
Some People have not Patience to hear their 
Opinions contradicted ; they have an unman- 
ly Dread of letting new Light into their 
Underſtandings, leſt they ſhould perceive 
more dark Corners in their Souls, than they 
are willing to acknowledge, 


The other is a State of Scepticiſm ; when 
a Man upon Pretence of many Errors 
kept up in the World, and the great Difh- 
culty of diſintangling the Truth from the 
Intricacy of fo many perplexed and oppo- 
ſite Opinions, ſhall fit down with a total 
Neglect of Reaſon, and a Contempt of Know- 
ledge, in an affected doubting : I call it fo; 
becauſe, among thoſe Perſons who have given 
themſelves this Air of ſuperior Wiſdom, there 
have not appeared any thorough-paced Scep- 
ticks; none who pretended to doubt of the 
Truths of the Mathematicks; none who 
thought all Things ſo equally probable, as 
not to make uſe of their Senſes, like other 
| People ; 
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People, for the Preſervation of themſelves ; 
and of the Maxims of common Prudence: 
in conducting their Affairs. 


I ſhall only make one other Obſervation, 
v/2, That the great Truths of Religion and 
Morality, come within a narrow Compaſs ; 
and may be apprehended by a plain Capacity, 
And as for the Refinements in theſe Topicks, 
which have been introduced into the World 
by ſpeculative Men ; the Knowledge of them 
is not neceſſary (and very often pernicious) 
to the Bulk of Mankind. The applauded 
Syſtems of theſe kinds of Learning do not 
improve, but confound the People, and the 


Study of them, at beſt, is but a ſolemn Idle- 
neſs. 
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